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Knife Sharpener of the Swing-A-Way Automatic Opener 


Knapp Monarch Redi-Mixer Knife Sharpener Attachment 


Knife sharpening accessories 
on can openers and food mixers 


MANUFACTURERS often alter an appliance by 
adding a feature or accessory so that a single unit 
can perform two different functions. The new 
feature may be just an afterthought, or perhaps a 
minor addition designed to give the appliance an 
advertising edge on competing brands 

Examples of added accessories or features are 
the knife sharpener supplied as a part of the Swing 
A-Way electric can opener and the attachment 
supplied with the Knapp Monarch Redi-Mixer 
portable food mixer The Swing-A-Way has a 
$2 higher price due to the knife sharpener, but 
the Redi- Mixer was not increased in price by the 
addition ol the sharpening device 

The knife sharpener on the Swing-A-Way can 
opener Is positioned at the rear of the applhiat ct 
and is covered with a removable gold-colored 
metal dust cover. The 1%-inch diameter sharpenet 
wheel is of a relatively fine abrasive. Pressing 
lever switch on the can opener causes the wheel to 
turn at high speed CR found that when the 
directions furnished by the manufacturer were 
followed, the knife blade would not touch the 
grinding wheel. (The guide slot on the machine is 
at an angle that is supposed to apply the blade to 
the wheel at the correct angle for sharpening 
kither poor design or poor quality control were 
the cause of a slot angled so that the knife had to 
be canted slightly, contrary to directions, to per- 
mit the grinding wheel to sharpen the blade 
When the knife was canted in the way that was 
The knife 


dulled quickly in use, so that early resharpening 


necessary, the edge angle was wrong 
would be required. Such treatment would quick 
ly destroy the value of a good kitchen knife or 
por ket knife 


well guarded 


rhe grinding wheel was, however, 


The knife sharpening attachment supplied with 
the Redi-Mixer was an emery wheel with a metal 
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guide on each side of the wheel, all mounted on a 
shaft which was to be inserted into the right-hand 
beater-shaft socket. The directions called for the 
high setting of the speed control, but when so 
operated, the wheel vibrated and wobbled marked- 
ly, effects especially noticeable at its outer rim. 
The unsteady motion made it impossible to hold 
the knife in position for sharpening; moreover, it 
created a hazard for the uset When the user 
pulled the knife toward herself against the wheel, 
the sharpener had a tendency to pull the knile 
back and would possibly pull the user's hand into 
the fast turning sharpening wheel 

Feeding the knife blade between the wheel and 
guide disk, exactly as directed by the instruction 
sheet the user experienced a vibration which, 
besides creating a hazard, made tor ver poor 
sharpening action 

Consumers’ Research recommends that put 
chasers of small appliances should not give any 
vreat weight to “‘extra features,”’ in choosing a 
certain brand of appliance. When there are extras 
included without increase in price, one can simply 
avoid using the extra gadget, but when one pays an 
additional price for the feature, it is a direct loss to 
the por ketbook,. if the teature ts not effiment 

Prices given are those actually paid by CR for 


the complete appliance es 


C. Not Recommended 


Knife Sharpener of the Swing-A-Way Automatic 
Opener (Swing-A-Way Mfg. Co., St. Louis 16) $15.89 
This appliance can be purchased as can opener o 
$13.89, and as an electric can opener, this appl 


rated B. Intermediate in the May 1960 BuLLetinx 

Knapp Monarch Redi-Mixer Knife Sharpener Attach- 
ment (Knapp Monarch, St. Louts 17) $14.37 Phe 
mixer, when used for the purpose intended, as a food mixet 


was rated B. Jntermediate in the June 1960 BuLLeTIN 





The Consumers’ Observation Post 


WHAT MAKES SOME WALL-TO-WALL CARPETING bulge after it is laid? This 
problem has been plaguing carpet service companies in Baltimore and pos- 
sibly other sections of the country. According to Home Furnishings Daily, 
most of the complaints appear to be due to tufted carpets in the lower 
price range that use cotton canvas and scrim backing materials. One in- 
staller noted that a large number of complaints occurred on carpets with 
9-ounce backings, which he believes are not heavy enough to give carpeting 
the dimensional stability it needs The nature of the difficulty is that 
the rugs stretch after they have been installed and then they have to be 
relaid at the installer’s expense. 


* * * 


THOSE MONEY-BACK GUARANTEES need to be looked at with a skeptical eye. 
The Circuit Court of Appeals, in April 1960, granted an injunction to stop 
distribution of the product RX-120, a weight-reducing preparation. The 
promoters of the product offered to refund up to $14 to purchasers who did 
not lose as much as 49 pounds in two months. Thirty tablets priced at $3 
constituted a ten-day supply, and the company had over ten million tablets 
on order for interstate shipment. The court noted that the promoters were 
financially unable to comply with the terms of their money-back guarantee. 
The judge also accepted the affidavits of medical experts that the product 
did not possess significant appetite-—depressing properties as claimed, that 
it was not a new wonder drug that would depress the appetite and decrease 
the desire for food. It was, in other words, a waste of the consumer’s 


money. 
* * * 


SHOES, DRESSES, AND OTHER GARMENTS for women will have an increasingly 
look-alike appearance. It is reported that the mass market is becoming 
more entrenched than ever for the sound economic reason that manufacturers 
can keep prices down if they produce large quantities of only a few styles 
instead of small quantities of many styles. According to the New York 
Times, this means that in footwear, for example, when pointed toes are 
fashionable, the woman who likes rounded toes will have difficulty finding 
shoes to suit her. When the shirtwaist is popular, it will be hard to find 
any other style of dress, at least in low or medium price brackets. Per- 
haps this emphasis by the garment trade on conformity explains why so many 
women are investing in sewing machines and making their own clothes. 


oe a 


THE TECHNIQUES OF ADVERTISING COPY have come in for severe criticism 
from many quarters. Consumers’ Research has had an occasion to analyze 
many advertisements, but we confess that we were somewhat startled at one 
sent in by, a subscriber which was accompanied by an order form reading: 
"This is a. consumer test...." "Our product testing service is making this 
unusual offer to a limited number of consumers at the request of a large 
national retailer who is interested in determing which articles home makers 
would be interested in, prior to their nation-wide campaign." Among the 
items listed was a Flavoramic coffeemaker priced at $9.79. The order card 
was addressed Product Testing Bureau, P.O. Box 51, Hillside, N. J. Subse- 
quent checking brought the information that this was the division of a 
large mail-order selling organization. Subscribers who believe that they 
are getting a bargain should note that in June 1959, we reported our tests 
of a coffeemaker of the same brand, which was priced at $9.95 at a well- 
known discount house. The saving of 20 cents on the price could hardly be 
termed an unusual offer, especially when cost of postage is considered. 
Subscribers of Consumers’ Research would hardly agree that this type of 
operation could be fairly termed "product testing." 
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TOILET SOAP sometimes causes skin trouble. Washing with soap tends to 
remove the protecting sebum and increase the permeability of the skin, thus 
allowing alkali to reach and irritate cells below the surface of the skin. 
That was an observation of Dr. F. Ray Bettley, Middlesex Hospital, London, 
England. The various effects of washing with soap are in some respects 
antagonistic, Dr. Bettley pointed out. The process tends to destroy the 
self-sterilizing power of the skin by lowering its acidity, but it also 
leaves behind a deposit that may in some degree make up for the loss. 


oe 2a 


DURABLE CREASING OF WOOL TROUSERS is now possible by the use of a new 
process called Si-Ro-Set. It is expected that permanently creased trousers 
treated with this process or with use of similar preparations, sold under 
the names ONC-ET and THIO-SET-M, will be available this fall. According to 
the National Institute of Drycleaning, the Si—Ro-Set process is based on 
the use of an ammonium thioglycolate, the same chemical that is used in 
permanent-wave solutions. Men’s trousers or pleated skirts treated with 
this solution should be dry cleaned, not washed. Tests by the N.I.D. indi- 
cated that there will be some color problems in connection with the press- 
ing of such garments, for the solution causes some dyes to bleed in contact 
with steam. Care must be taken by the dry cleaner to avoid glaze, shine, 
or moireing on some hard-finished fabrics such as gabardine. There may be 
some variability in the degree of crease durability, if the process is not 
carefully controlled. Some garments treated with ammonium thioglycolate 
may develop an odor if they get wet or come in contact with a steam press. 
The N.I.D. reports that, in spite of all such difficulties, these crease- 
retention treatments will likely be a welcome development in dry-—cleanable 


garments. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC ADVERTISING and deceptive sales practices have been the 
subject of F.T.C. action. In a stipulation signed by the Grand Central 
Camera Exchange Inc., and Camera Import Corp., officers of the companies 
agreed to stop advertising or offering for sale any product unless it was 
stocked in reasonable quantity to supply the anticipated demand of cus- 
tomers, to refrain from keeping money remitted by customers for merchandise 
not in stock, to refrain from failing to make prompt refund when merchan- 
dise was not in stock or quickly available, to refrain from pressuring 
customers into accepting substitute merchandise, and several other prac- 
tices. 


THE PERSON WHO IS OVERWEIGHT seems to be particularly susceptible to 
magic claims, judging from the multitude of products sold to remedy the 
condition. The Food and Drug Administration, Federal Trade Commission, 
Better Business Bureaus, State Food and Drug Administrations, and District 
Attorneys have all taken action to protect the unsuspecting from spending 
their money unwisely. An interesting ruling, with real literary quality, 
was written by Judge John Fontron of the Reno County District Court 
(Kansas), in a case involving a product called The Secret of Bali, a supply 
of wafers and capsules designed to depress the appetite and provide supple- 
mentary vitamins and minerals. Judge Fontron noted that: "The inescapable 
import of such ballyhoo is, it seems to me, that the ingredients contained 
in the product will do battle to and conquer the physical causes of hunger 
to a point where appetite will be depressed and the desire for food appre- 
Ciably diminished. Such a result would of course make it less difficult, 
even for a gourmand, to resist over-—indulgence in edibles." After consid- 
ering all the testimony, the judge came to the conclusion that the product 
would be ineffective in aiding users to battle against obesity, declared it 
to be misbranded, and ordered it to be destroyed. 


(The continuation of this section is on page 37) 
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Women’s half slips 


WoMEN usually buy half slips by a seemingly 
mysterious process that endeavors to take into 


account current style, attractiveness, and practi- 
cality. So intertwined are these considerations 
that a mere male is sometimes baffled by his wife's 
insistence, for example, that her latest purchase 
have a four-inch band of lace and center front slit 
or a deep scallop. He may wrongly attribute these 
specifications to a desire for beauty. Actually, 
such a hemline in a slip in the current short, 
slender silhouette style is chiefly needed for walk- 
ing comfort, although four inches of lace is likely to 
be attractively displayed when milady sits down. 
Why a half slip at all? It's a practical com- 
promise for the lingerie trade’s dream of providing 
slips with “completely transparent materials 
which will make the unsightly shoulder strap a 
thing of the past." (This was a hopeful prediction 
made by the president of one of the largest lingerie 
manufacturers, Kayser-Roth, last winter.) 


Fabrics 
The list of fabrics used for lingerie is bewildering. 
The consumer will find, however, that all slips 
correctly labeled under the new Textile Fiber 
Products Identification Act will indicate what 
fibers are used, along with their percentages, except 
for fibers present in proportions less than 5 percent 
Knitted fabrics are the most popular for slips. 
They not only cost less to produce than woven 
fabrics of the same fiber, but they have some other 


“a 
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advantages, aside from that of price. Knitted 
fabrics are elastic, porous, resilient, crush resistant, 
and easy to launder, as compared with woven 
fabrics. 

The amount, type, and quality of the lace or 
embroidery trimming accounts for some of the 
differences in the prices of slips. Lace-trimmed 
slips, once considered suitable for luxury wear 
only, however, can now be worn for everyday 
wear, because of the durability and easy care of 
nylon lace. One of our readers, however, reported 
that nylon lace appliqued on a front slit snagged 
her hose. 

Consumers’ Research pur¢ hased for its study 14 
half slips ranging in price from 87 cents to $6. The 
87-cent slip carried no brand name; it was pur- 
chased at an H. L. Green variety chain store in 
Trenton, N. J.; the $6 half slip was Saab Lingerie 
purchased at Altman’s, one of New York City’s 
big department stores. Most of the slips were 
priced at about $3 to $4, and were made of nylon 
tricot. The 87- and 99-cent slips were of knitted 
acetate. The acetate fabrics were not so strong as 
the nylon fabrics, and their shrinkage was greater. 


Construction 


It was of some interest to note that the seams of all 
the slips studied were overcast to protect the cut 
edge of the knitted fabric and to prevent raveling 
This is characteristic of any good-quality garment 
made of knit fabrics. Stitching ranged from 14 
stitches per inch (Charmode, Sliperfection) to 21 
(Munsingwear, Vanity Fair). The closer and the 
firmer the stitching, the better the construction of 
the seam. 

The zigzag stitching used in attaching the lace 
how close and how firm it is, and how far it is from 
the raw edge of the lace—is another indication ol 
quality. The 87-cent slip had an attractive satin 
and lace applique. The underside of the slip, 
however, showed the raw edge of the knit fabric of 
the slip itself, very indifferently cut and stitched. 

On a half slip, the elastic may wear out sooner 
than the fabric; thus its durability and the ease 
of replacing it is of some importance. All the slips 
tested but two had the elastic fastened to the slip 
directly at the waistband by means of a type of 
zigzag stitching. The two, Munsingwear and Van 
Raalte, had the elastic in a self-fabric tunnel, with 
a small buttonhole-like eyelet through which the 
elastic could be withdrawn and replaced. The 
Laros slip was different from the others tested in 
that it had elastic only at the sides of the waist 
(see illustration, this page); this design permits a 
smooth-fitting front panel. 


The touchy matter of size 
For some time home economists and officials of the 
Commodity Standards Division of the U. S. 





Department of Commerce have been trying to 
bring about a better relationship between sizes of 
women’s garments and women’s body measure- 
ments. They haven't had notable success. Al- 
though a recommended standard on body mea- 
sures for the sizing of women’s apparel has been 
around since 1954, no one knows how many manu- 
facturers use it in sizing the garments they make, 
though Sears and Ward mail-order houses do. 

Standard women’s body measurements for a 34 
regular height, average hip size (which might be 
assumed to be a medium size in a slip), call for a 
29-inch waist, and 38-inch hip, and a 38%-inch 
“sitting spread."’ The first two measurements re- 
present, according to the Commercial Standard, 
a ‘“‘woman’s figure enhanced by a good fitting 
foundation garment.”’ Size 40 (large?) calls for a 
36-inch waist and a 44-inch hip and a 45-inch 
“sitting spread’’ measurement. 

That the consumer is understandably confused 
by the sizing of slips, at least, can be seen from the 
two tables attached, which give the measurements 


of the slips tested, either medium size or large 
size. Two slips, Artemis and Laros, were marked 
size 30. Obviously the wisest thing to do is for 
the buyer to hold the slip up to see whether or not 
it appears to fit her, inexact and inelegant as this 
kind of fitting may be. 


The difficult problem of shrinkage 


Size, of course, means nothing at all if the slip that 
fits perfectly when new changes dimensions to a 
marked extent after it is laundered. To determine 
shrinkage, fabric samples from all the slips were 
washed (5-pound load) in an automatic washer at 
a water temperature of 140°F. The wash cycle 
was 10 minutes. Samples were dried at the lowest 
setting in an automatic dryer for 30 minutes. This 
is not an unreasonable laundry procedure for any 
woman's slip, which, we believe, will very likely be 
thrown into the washer along with the rest of the 
family wash. 
The American Textile Fabrics, 


Standard for 


Measurements of women’s half slips—medium size 





Measurement 
given in 
Commercial 
Standard 
size 34) 


Artemis 
size 30) 


Charmode No name 





2514 
41 
45 


Waist, in 

Hips (4 in. below band), in 
Seat (4% skirt length), in 
Bottom width, in 

Front length, in. 


Back length, in 





* Sitting spread 


Measurements of women’s half slips 


large size 





Measurement 
given in 
Commercial 
Standard 


(size 40) Kayser 


singwear 


Van 
Raaite 


Vanity 
Fair 


Sliper- 
fection 


Seam - 
prufe 


Mun- 


Saab Schrank 





36 
44 


Waist, in 

Hips (4 in. below band), in. 
Seat (% skirt length), in. 
Bottom width, in. 


Front length, in. 


Back length, in. 


23 24 26% 
42 
47 
53 





* Sitting spread 
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Each of these two slips had the size marking “‘Medium.” 


L22, permits nylon knitted fabrics to have’shrink- 


shh, 


age of 3.5 percent in each direction, acetate fabrics 


5 percent in each direction. Of the 14 slips tested, 
11 met these requirements for maximum dimen- 
sional change, but three failed in this relatively 
severe test. The slip which yave the poorest per 


formance, Sliperfectiin, made of acetate, shrank 
after one laundering almost 7 percent in the 
lengthwise direction of the fabric (which meant 
that its 26%-inch length would be nearly 2 inches 
shorter) and 15 percent in width (which meant 
that the width of the seat, 40 inches when new 
This slip 
also shrank about 9 percent in each direction whe 
washed in 105°F water (hand-washing tempera- 
ture); 5 percent shrinkage in each direction is 


vermitted. This slip carried an L22-Avisco label 
| | 


would be 6 inches less, or 34 inches) 


for washing at 105°F 


Tests of fabrics and elastics 

In its study, Consumers’ Research evaluated the 
half slips for conformance of their fabrics with 
the American Standard Performance Require 
ments for Women’s and Girls’ Knitted Slip 
Fabrics, both acetate tricot and nylon tricot. The 
requirements aiffer slightly, principally in the 
permissible loss of weight resulting from laundering 
(an indication of the retention of hand, character, 
and appearance of the fabric), bursting strength, 
and maximum dimensional change in each direc- 
tion. 
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In addition, the elastic bands used in the slips 
tested were checked for initial elasticity and 
checked again for loss of tension and elasticity 
after the elastic had been immersed in water at 
160°F for 14% hours and then dried, suspended in 
an oven at 225°F for 1% hours. 

All of the elastic bands performed satisfactorily 
when new. After the warm-water-and-heat treat- 
ment, however, differences were evident. 

First of all, although one of the elastic bands 
(from the Seamprufe slip) elongated a little, most 
of them shrank in length with the heat treatment. 
Those shrinking more than 5 percent were: 


Aristocraft. . 14% shrinkage 
Charmode.... 

Laros 

No name.... 

Schrank... .. 

Sliperfection . . 

Van Raalte. 


Some of the elastic bands lost tension to a 
marked extent. The Standard of The Elastic 
Fabric Manufacturers Institute permits a loss of 
20 percent or less in the elastic fabrics used in 
men’s underwear. (No appropriate standard for 
women's underwear was found, but the elastic 
bands tested were given a less severe test than 
that called for in the Institute Standard just 
mentioned. ) 

Elastic bands on the following two slips showed 
a loss of tension exceeding 20 percent: Laros, 23 
percent; Vanity Fair, 35 percent. Kayser, Saab, 
and Van Raalte were close to 20 percent 

Slips having least loss of tension in the elastic 
during the heat test (desirable) were Munsingwear 
(3.5%, ), Seamprufe (8%), and Schrank (10% ). 

Slips are listed alphabetically within the 1 (in- 
expensive), 2, and 3 (relatively expensive) price 
brackets in the A-, B-, and C-rated groups 


A. Recommended 


Munsingwear (Munsingwear, Inc., 261 Madison Ave., 
New York City) $3. Nvylon. Had self-fabric tunnel for 
2 


elastic (judged desirable, see text 

Seamprufe (Seamprufe Linger 412 Fifth Ave 
N.Y.C.) $2.98. Nylon. 

Artemis (Artemis Inc., 385 Fifth Ave., N.Y 
Nylon 


Faerie (Fairy Mill, In 
Nylon 


385 Fifth Ave., 


B. Intermediate 


The following slips would give good service, but they 
failed to exhibit as good performance in one or more tests 
as the slips tested and rated A 


Aristocraft (Superior Petticoat Co., Inc., 105 Madison 





Ave., N.Y.C.) $2.98. Nylon; 70% acetate, 30% nylon 
decoration. Elastic shrank 14%. Fabric lost weight in 
laundering more than permitted under ASA L22 Stand 
ard. 

Kayser (Kayser-Roth Lingerie Co., Inc., 425 Fifth Ave., 
N.Y.C.) $3. Nylon. Elastic lost tension (about 20%). 2 
Schrank (M. C. Schrank Co., 152 Madison Ave., 
N.Y.C.) $2.98. Nylon Shrinkage in width, about 6% 
when washed at 140°F. 2 
Charmode (Sears-Roebuck’s Cat. No. 4251) $3.77, 
plus postage. Nylon. Elastic shrank 14%. 3 
Laros (Laros Inc., 200 Madison Ave., New York 16) 
$3.95. Nylon. Elastic lost tension (23%). 3 
Saab Lingerie (A.M. Saab Co., Inc., 45 E. 30 St., 
N.Y.C.) $5.95. Nylon. Elastic lost tension (about 
20%). 3 
Vanity Fair (Vanity Fair Mills, Inc., 640 Fifth Ave., 
N.Y.C.) $3.95. Nylon Elastic lost tension (35% a 3 


Van Raalte (Van Raalte Co., Inc., 417 Fifth Ave., 
N.Y.C.) $3.95. Nylon. Had self-fabric tunnel for 
elastic (judged desirable, see text). Elastic shrank 15% 
and lost tension (about 20%) 3 


C. Not Recommended 


No mame (H.L.Green stores) 87c. Acetate. Shrink 
age in width, 10% when washed at 140°F. Fabric met 
ASA requirements, but was much weaker than others 
tested. Slip carried ASA L22-Avisco label 


Sliperfection (lady Esther Lingerie Corp., 152 Madi 
son Ave., N.Y.C.; sold by G. C. Murphy stores) 99c 
Acetate. Shrinkage, almost 7% lengthwise, 15% across, 
at 140°F; 9% in each direction at 105°F (Standard 
permits 5% at 105°F) 
laundering. Fabric met ASA requirements but was much 
Slip carried ASA L22-Avisco 


Fabric lost weight excessively in 


weaker than others tested 
label 


Eyeglass repair kit 


ANYONE who has had the experience of having the 
earpiece of his eyeglasses separated from the front 
frame due to a lost screw will appreciate the con- 
venience of a little repair kit which can be obtained 
by mail for $1. 

The eyeglass repair kit consisted of 10 miniature 
screws, four each of two sizes, and two each of 
another size, as well as two tiny nuts and a jeweler’s 
screwdriver. The kit was tried by several persons 
on Consumers’ Research staff, all of whom wore 
glasses of different styles. The samples included 
men's and women's glasses, some made of plastic 
and some of metal and some of combination types 
The kit worked with most of these glasses. On 
some glasse s a screw could be found to fit, but it 
was a bit too long. However, this slight addi- 
tional length was not considered seriously objec- 
tionable either in appearance or in functioning. 

The screwdriver furnished was of the sort that 
would serve well for tightening the screws in eye- 
glass hinges from time to time; eyeglass wearers 
who will make it a point to tighten screws regularly 
will often in this way avoid the loss of the screws, 
and possible breakage of lenses, as well. Some 
glasses were found in which there were screws of a 
special type without slotted heads and, of course, 
the screwdriver furnished would be useless in those 
cases. Probably in most cases the screws in the 
kit would serve the purpose. 

The chief difficulty in the use of the repair kit 
was that a person owning only one pair of glasses 
and trying to repair his glasses would have a hard 


time locating and inserting the tiny screws with 
the glasses in his hand rather than before his eves 
He would need the assistance of a friend in some 
cases, for it does take good close-up vision to 


handle such repairs 


A. Recommended 


Eyeglass Repair Kit (Columbia Co., 234 E. Colorado 
Bivd., Pasadena, Calif.) $1, postpaid. Made in Japan 
Ten screws, two nits, and a jeweler’s screwdriver in an 
It would be de 
sirable that the advertising and the envelope state the 


envelope bearing instructions for use 


number of screws and nuts contained in the kit 
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Color television 


\LTHOUGH design of color television receivers has 
changed during the past six years and prices have 
come down a good deal, the consumers have not 
rushed out to buy color sets. There are several 
good reasons for the lack of public excitement 
about color TV. One is price; the lowest “‘list”’ 
price at which a 21-inch table-model color set is 
now offered is $495 as compared to $200 to $250 
for a good 21-inch black-and-white set 

Along with the high prices of color receivers, 
the relatively few hours of color programs ivail 
ible have been a great deterrent to sales. The 
situation resembles the old problem of which 
The high 


prices of receivers are a result of low volume of 


comes first, the chicken or the egg. 


sales and therefore ol low produc tion; the low 
volume of sales is due to high price and few color 
programs. Advertisers are reluctant to spend the 
greater sums charged for color programs if there 
is a limited audience to view them. The audience 
is certainly limited, for only about one percent ol 
the estimated 50,000,000 TV sets in use in the 
United States are color receivers. Last year color 
sets accounted for about 100,000 sets or two per- 
cent of total TV sales for that year. 

Programming in color is on the rise, but is still 
on avery modest scale. For the 1960-1961 season, 
NBC has scheduled 1000 hours (up from about 
800 hours) or only 15 to 20 percent of its programs 
in color, CBS has scheduled less than 1 percent of 
its TV programming in color, and ABC none. 
Some local stations can originate color programs, 
but so far there are few that do so. 

Over half of the TV broadcasting stations in the 
country are equipped to transmit in color; those 
stations do cover the majority of U.S. viewers. 


Technical considerations 

Six years ago ‘a color receiver cost about $1000 
and had a 15-inch picture tube which gave a view- 
ing area about equivalent to a set with a 12-inch 
black-and-white tube. Today the lowest priced 
receivers have 21-inch picture tubes with viewing 
area only slightly less than a 21-inch black-and- 
white tube, and these sets sell for $500 and up. 
Che opinion of many in the industry is that a 
price of $300 or less is the magic point at which 
sales of color receivers will really start to grow 
It is conceded that a major technical 
breakthrough will be necessary before manufac- 


rapidly 


turers can cut costs enough to permit a $300 price 
and still provide a profit for manufacturers and 
dealers. RCA, whose 21-inch color tube is used 
by all the manufacturers of color TV, has just 
begun to show a profit on its color set manufac- 
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turing. A color set using the RCA tri-color tube 
reqttires about twice as many tubes and circuits 
as a set for black-and-white pictures. There are 
reports of other color tubes in development which 
will require simpler and less costly circuits, but 
none of these seems very ¢ lose to the market as yet 

This summer a color receiver made in Japan 
using the RCA tube was shown in Chicago and, 
although no price was named, it was hinted strong- 
ly that it would be available to sell at retail at a 
price considerably below the $495 minimum 
charged for U.S.-made receivers 


Servicing problems 
One of several deterrents to purchase of a color 
set by many has been the problem of servicing. 

Color sets are extremely complicated and re- 
quire an especially skilled technician for service 
and even for the initial installation. Proper ad- 
justment at the time of installation is extremely 
important. Probably the major proportion of 
the poor performance of color sets in reproducing 
both color and black-and-white pictures can be 
traced to improper adjustment of the color circuits 
at the time of installation. 

Although early sets required much servicing, 
the newer models are fairly reliable, having mainly 
the same types of failures of small tubes as do 
black-and-white sets. All parts on the RCA color 
sets are guaranteed for 90 days and the picture 


tube is guaranteed for one year. A service con- 





tract to cover labor is available for $40 for 90 days 
and $70 for one year. (Note that the charge for 
the service contract rises to $120 per year alter 
the first year.) CR still advises the purchase of a 
service contract, for even though the picture tube 
is guaranteed, the labor cost of replacing it and 
readjusting the set can be substantial. 


Performance of the new sets 


Consumers’ Research tested a new RCA 21-inch 
color console and found that it afforded improved 
reception of both color and black-and-white pic- 
tures as compared to the reception obtained when 
an RCA color set was last tested. The quality 
of the color picture was considered satisfactory. 

The quality of the black-and-white picture was 
also satisfactory, but occasional purplish high- 
lights were seen. This effect was not judged seri- 
ously objectionable. The black-and-white recep- 
tion on the color receiver was not as good as on a 
good receiver meant only for black-and-white 
pictures. As with most black-and-white re- 
ceivers, the sound quality was only fair. TV set 
manufacturers as a rule give little consideration 
to good sound reproduction, which in TV re- 
ceivers is nearly always a long, long way from 
today's high-fidelity performance of radio-phono- 


graphs of good quality. (There may be exceptions 
in some makers’ highest-priced sets. ) 


B. Intermediate 
RCA Color Receiver, Model 211-CD-865 (RCA Home 


Instruments Operations, RCA, Camden 8, N.J.) $915. 
21-in. console for color and black-and-white reception 
Well-constructed wood cabinet. Controls (2 color con 
trols as well as the usual black-and-white receiver con 
trols) were located at the front of the cabinet. Work 
manship, satisfactory (uses printed circuits); ease of 
servicing, good (for lled technician trained and 
specially qualified to w n color receivers) 
Performance: Sens: y, good. 
color and black-and ir terference rejection 
fair. (Some interterence was noted on low-numbered 
at low line voltage, fair. Quality 
Quality of 
color picture, satisfactory (an improvement over earlier 
models). Sound quality from the small (344 x 6 in.) 


Picture brightness on 


channels.) Onperati: 
of black-and-white picture, satisfactory. 


loud-speaker, satisfactory, but by no means as good as 
advertisements would lead one to believe. Leakage cur 
rent, a measure of shock hazard, satisfactorily low 

Color tint control may need some readjusting after the 
set has run for a time 

Other RCA color models using the same CTC-10 
chassis are: 2/1-CB-82, 211-CDR-83, 211-CDR-88, 211 
CD R-89, 211-CD R-90, 211-CD R-92, 211-CD R-93 


A new law for an old hazard 


The Federal Hazardous Substances Labeling Act 


EVERY YEAR, according to the National Office of 
Vital Statistics, 1500 people of all ages die from 
swallowing chemicals that were never meant to 
be taken internally. Tragically, about one third 
of this number are children, usually very young 
children. (Some 600,000 children a year swallow 
household chemicals. ) 

Many of these accidents are the result of the 
careless handling and storing of household prod- 
ucts. People, unfortunately, seem unaware that 
attractively packaged, even perfumed products 
may contain chemicals of high toxicity which 
came originally in bulk containers covered with 
appropriate cautionary notes and warnings of 
hazards of fire, explosion, radioactivity, skin con- 
tact, inhalation, and ingestion hazards. 

A considerable step froward in dealing with 
this problem was taken in July 1960 when Presi- 
dent Eisenhower signed into law the Federal 
Hazardous Substances Labeling Act. The new 
law requires manufacturers of all household prod- 
ucts that fall within its scope to be labeled with 
the product name, the name and place of business 
of the manufacturer, along with a warning, such 


as ‘‘danger”’ or ‘‘caution”’ and a statement of the 
principal potential hazard, such as “ flammable”’ 
or “‘ vapor harmful.” 

The label must include precautionary measures 
describing actions to be taken or avoided, first 
aid treatment, must state whether the hazard is 
through contact or exposure to vapors, the word 
‘“poison”’ for any highly toxic substance, and an 
easy-to-read warning, “keep out of reach ol 
children” as well as other precautionary measures 

The law became effective immediately upon its 
signature, but no penalties wil! be imposed for 
violations for six months after the date of the 
enactment. Nevertheless, consumers may expect 
changes in labeling at any time, and should get 
into the habit of reading all package labels closely 

The labels under the new Act may help con- 
sumers to classify and guard against the various 
kinds of hazards that are possible with chemicals 
used in the home. But neither legislation nor 
labels can accomplish much in themselves. Con- 
sumers themselves will have to take the time and 
trouble to read the labels closely and to take into 
account the precautions given. 
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ities ARE experts 


Scissors and shears 


Information that will help the reader get good value for his money 


Scissors for household use can be purchased at 
prices ranging from 25 cents to about $6; 8-inch 
shears run from 85 cents to about $8: the higher 
priced ones are likely to be of good quality and 
well finished. In the middle-price ranges, how 
ever, as with most other produc ts used by cor 
sumers, the price is likely to be a poor measure of 
quality. While scissors are used in every house- 
hold, there are few homemakers who know how to 
choose good ones, and in recent years, with exten- 
sive promotions of low-quality shears and scissors 
at attractive prices, many who have bought these 
articles have found them unsatisfactory. 

Scissors are light and small, rarely above six 
inches in length. They have two ring handles, one 
for the thumb and one for the finger. The better 
ones have “‘fitted”’ rings, called bows, shaped to fit 
a finger and thumb, respectively, providing a more 
comfortable grip. (Left-handed users should 
purchase scissors without “‘ fitted” handles. 

Scissors are made in a wide range of designs 
Some used in sewing have one pointed and one 
blunt blade. These are used for cutting light ma 
terials, ripping seams, etc. Embroidery scissors 
have very sharp points, necessary for fine needle- 
work. There are also special scissors for cutting 
buttonholes, for « utting eggs, moustac hes, for hair 
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in the ears and in the nostrils, and a range ol 
scissors for manicure and pedicure purposes. 

Shears are heavier than scissors and are usually 
at least six inches long; one blade is pointed at the 
end and one is rounded or blunt. Shears have one 
small ring for the thumb and one larger ring that 
accommodates two or three fingers. Those who 
make shears give thought to the left-handed by 
providing fitted handles for left-handed persons as 
well as people who use their right hands for cutting 
Left-handed people should not attempt to use 
right-hand shears with their left hands as they 
wil! not be able to obtain a clean cut. 

Some shears have bent or offset handles as illus- 
trated in Figure 2. With this type of shears, the 
blade rests on the table during the cutting oper- 
ation, reducing the strain on the user’s hand and 
wrist, and, in dressmaking, permitting accurate 
cutting without the need to lift the material from 
the table. Shears are made for a wide range of 
special purposes. 
household use, for dressmaking, kitchen shears for 


There are shears for general 


cutting poultry and lobster, for clipping and hold- 
ing flower stems. The barber uses shears for hair- 
cutting and another kind for thinning the hair. 
The electrician uses special kinds of scissors, and 
there are also shears for stationers and bankers 





Quality of steel 

The cost of the steel in a pair of scissors or shears 
is very small, for even the best steel obtainable will 
not cost more than about 20 cents per pair of 
ordinary size. The consumer need not give weight 
to terms used in advertising of shears, such as 
‘hot forged high carbon steel,’’“ fine quality steel,”’ 
‘hot drop forged electric furnace steel,’’ which may 
mean very little in so far as the practical usefulness 
of the steel is concerned The cheapest scissors 
and shears are cast; blades of this type of steel are 
brittle and may break if dropped. Scissors and 
shears made of cold forged steel are difficult to 
harden or temper; they may bend and become 
useless. They are not much better than shears 
that are made from cast metal. I is not worth 
while to buy for an important use scissors or shears 
that are not hot drop forged. But the claim that a 
pair of scissors or shears is hot drop forged, or so 
marked, is not in itself a guarantee of good quality, 
for the tool may have other defects. 

Stainless steel is not the best material for 
cutting edges but this alloy may give satisfactory 
performance in scissors and shears, and it should 
be chosen where dampness or moisture is a prob- 
lem, to prevent damage by rusting or pitting. 
There is no particular advantage in shears which 
are marked inlaid. The term is used for its sales 
appeal, but such shears and scissors sell for about 
the same price as ordinary shears of equivalent 
quality. Some manufacturers claim their shears 
are hollow ground for superior cutting. This, also, 
is mainly for sales appeal, for shears ground in the 
regular manner will cut about as well as anyone 
needs, and hollow ground shears and scissors have 
the disadvantage that the cutting edge is more 
easily nicked and damaged. 


How to select a pair of scissors or shears 

Unfortunately, there is no trade association in the 
scissors and shears industry that sets up standards 
for assured good performance at the several quality 
levels. Such a trade activity would be definitely 
in the interest of consumers, and it may be hoped 
that scissors and shears manufacturers will take 
steps to provide a series of markings by which con- 
sumers can identify quality in scissors and shears 
which they buy. In the absence of such control, 
it is best to buy only from a store that carries 


Figure 1—4-inch em- 
broidery scissors 


Figure 2—bent-handle dressmakers’ shears 


several makes, in the size and type in which you 
are interested, so that you may be in a position to 


Unless the item is being 


make comparisons. 
bought for unimportant or temporary use, it is 
wise to avoid one that does not have a genuine 
screw at the joint so that scissors may be properly 
set for good cutting and taken apart for sharpen- 
ing. Some manufacturers of low-grade scissors 
and shears use a rivet at the joint or a rivet that is 
made to look like a screw, and this construction is 
definitely substandard 

An important point in the manufacture of a pair 
of scissors or shears is in the “setting’’ operation in 
which they are adjusted for smooth action and 
accurate cutting. This is more than a matter of 
loosening or tightening the screw, and is an oper- 
ation that can be done properly only by highly 
skilled and experienced workmen. A good pair of 
scissors and shears when slowly opened and closed 
repeatedly should have a smooth, velvety feeling. 
They should work smoothly with a minimum of 
effort, and no rough spots should be felt as they 
are slowly opened and closed. There should be a 
slight pressure between the two blades, but not 
enough to cause binding. Uneven action and 
binding makes for discomfort and general unsatis- 
factory operation in the use of scissors and shears. 
The difference between ordinary and superior 
brands will be readily apparent to anyone making 
this test. 

The name “Solingen” on a pair of scissors or 
shears is not, as many may suppose, a guarantee of 
quality. While some of the finest scissors in the 
world are produced in Solingen, Germany, there 
are over 500 brands manufactured in that city, and 
some of the worst and least useful scissors made 
are also produced there. 

Most scissors are nickel plated all over. Shears, 
on the other hand, may be nickel plated all over 
or be nickel plated in part and have black- 
japanned handles. Scissors of both types are likely 
to be of equal quality, but those with black- 
japanned handles are often priced somewhat lower, 
they do have the disadvantage that the black finish 
can be chipped and become unsightly in time. 

In big cities, the major department stores are 
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Figure 3—pinking shears 


likely to have cutlery departments which carry a 
large assortment of scissors and shears of different 
brands. Such a store is a good place in which to 
buy, as its large stock affords an opportunity for 
the consumer to try various brands and grades of 
each brand before making a selection. For those 
not able to make a personal selection, such firms 
as the following will fill mail orders: 


Abraham & Straus, Booklyn, N. Y 
Bloomingdale's wh 2 

Dayton’s, Minneapolis, Minn 
Jordan Marsh Co., Boston, Mass 
Kresge, Newark, N. J. 
Milwaukee Boston Store Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney, St. Louis, Mo. 
Strawbridge & Clothier, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Federal Specification for Scissors and Shears 
GGG-S-278 illustrates several of the types most 
commonly used and specifies requirements such as 
hardness of blades, type of steel, and type of 
jointure. It also outlines cutting tests on silk, 
tissue paper, and cotton cloth. 

Scissors are listed in alphabetic order within the 
1, 2, and 3 price brackets in the A-, B-, and C-rat- 
ed groups. 


Embroidery and sewing scissors, 4-inch 
A. Recommended 


Twin Brand, No. 1675 (J. A. Henckels, Twinworks, 
Solingen, Germany; distributed by Iwersen & Albrecht, 
Inc., 268 Fourth Ave., N.Y.C.) $4.40. Fitted bows. Ex 
pensive, but easily the best of the brands studied. AA3 
* * * 

Marks, No. 102 (Distributed by The James Cutlery 
Corp., 735 Providence Highway, Norwood, Mass.) $2.20. 
Made in Germany. Fitted bows. Good scissors at 
relatively low prices. 

Robeson 41291 (Robeson Cutlery Co., Inc., Perry, N.Y.) 


$2.25. Made in Germany. Plain bows. 1 


Cutiecut, No. $12 (Distributed by Cutiecut Co., 374 
Washington St., Boston 8) $2.75. Made in Germany. 
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Fitted bows. Judged to be next in quality to Twin Brand, 
and available at substantially lower prices. The Cutiecut 
trade-mark is a silhouette of a man holding a fish. 2 


Wiss, No. 764 (J. Wiss & Sons Co., 33 Littleton Ave., 
Newark 7, N.J.) Plain bows, $3.15; No. 774, fitted bows, 
$3.60. 2 


B. Intermediate 


Griffon 9315P (Griffon Cutlery Corp., 151 W. 19 St., 
New York 11) $2. Made in Germany. Set. finish, and 
grinding judged to be satisfactory but considered to be 
not as good as the A-Recommended brands 1 


Dressmakers’ shears 
A. Recommended 


Twin Brand, No. 578 (J. A. Henckels, Twinworks, Solin 
gen, Germany; distributed by Iwersen & Albrecht, Inc.) 
7-in. bent-handle shears with fitted bows, $7; No. 547 
7-in. straight-handle shears with fitted bows, $5.50 
Expensive, but easily the best of all brands studied. AA3 
> . > 
Compton, No. 2U (W. H. Compton Shear Co., 314 
Camden St., Newark 3, N.J.) 7-in.. bent-handle, fitted 
bows, black-japanned handles, $3.75. Patented screw 
design which permits user readily to adjust the shears to 
individual requirements. 1 
Marks, No. 402 (The James Cutlery Corp., 735 Provi 
dence Highway, Norwood, Mass.) $3.75. 7-in. bent 
handle shears with fitted bows at a relatively low price. 
Made in Germany. No. 677 in stainless steel, $5. 1 


Cutiecut, No. 10 (Distributed by Cutiecut Co.) 7-in 
bent-handle shears with fitted bows, $4.50. Made in 
Germany. Judged to be second in quality to Twin 
Brand. 2 
Wiss, No. 127 (J. Wiss & Sons Co.) 7-in., bent-handle, 
“inlaid”’ blades, and fitted bows, $4.95; No. 137 at $4.90 
is the same, but with straight handles. 


B. Intermediate 


Clauss 1317 (Clauss Cutlery Co., Fremont, Ohio; Mont 
gomery Ward's Cat. No. 16—6804) 7-in., bent-handle, 
with fitted bows, $3, plus postage. 1 
Griffon 9118 (Griffon Cutlery Corp.; Sears-Roebuck's 
Cat. No. 25—2009) 8-in. bent-handle shears with fitted 
bows, $3.56, plus postage. Made in Germany. 


Griffon 9118) (Griffon Cutlery Corp., 151 W. 19 St., New 
York 11) 7-in. bent-handle shears, fitted bows, black 
japanned handles, $2.75. Made in Germany. 


Robeson 41172 (Robeson Cutlery Co.. Inc.) 7-in. bent- 
handle shears with fitted bows, $3.50. Made in Ger 
many. 1 


C. Not Recommended 
Craftemman (Sears-Roebuck's Cat. No. 25—2006) 7-in., 


bent-handle, hollow ground, magnetized shears, $1.81, 
plus postage. Blades were thick and judged difficult to 
sharpen. The screw with nut used on this pair of shears 
was difficult to adjust for set (see page 13, column 2). 1 





Pinking shears 
A. Recommended 


Craftsman (Sears-Roebuck’s Cat. No. 25—2002) 7-in., 
stainless steel, 5 oz., $5.27, plus postage. 2 
Vogue De Luxe (Distributed by The James Cutlery 
Corp.) 74%-in.. 6 oz., $3.95. Made in Japan. Chrome 
plated. 

James Professional, No. 407 (Distributed by The James 
Cutlery Corp.) 7-in., stainless steel, 5 oz., $7.95. Similar 
to Craftsman. 3 


Wiss, No. CC-7 (J. Wiss & Sons Co.) 7'-in., chrome 
plated, 6 oz., $7.95; No. CB-7 at $6.95 is similar, but had 
black-japanned handles. Wiss offer to recondition and 


sharpen their pinking shears completely for $1.65 


C. Not Recommended 


Elk (Griffon Cutlery Corp.; Sears-Roebuck’s Cat 
No. 25—2173) 7-in., chrome-plated blades, with black 
handle, 6 oz., 88c, plus postage. Cast construction; may 


break if dropped. Made in Japan I 


Problems of electrical safety, treated in recent book 
by British author 


AN important work on electrical shock hazard that 
deserves to be better known and used in the 
United States was published in England in 1959 
The book is Electrical Safety, by H. W. Swann 
Che problems of electrical shock hazard are under- 
stood by only relatively few persons, even among 
electrical engineers, and any discussion of this 
question in book form is therefore important for 
its influence upon designers, testers, engineers, 
and others in the electrical appliance and serv- 
icing industries. The new book discusses many 
aspects of electrical accidents, with examples of 
how particular cases of death by shock occurred 
People unfamiliar with the construction and de 
tails of electrical wiring and of electrical devices 
and appliances are likely to underestimate the 
number and variety of occasions that can bring 
about death or serious injury. (Electric shock 
is different from most causes of accidents in that 
the ratio of deaths to injuries is very much higher.) 

Some of the cases reported occurred through 
carelessness or ignorance of someone who installed 
or altered the wiring, either an electrician or some 
home workshop amateur. Even such an ap- 
parently innocent action as connecting a radio 
antenna to a wire fence has caused a death. As it 
happened, the antenna wire (and the fence) were 
electrically alive even when the switch of the set 
was in the off position. 

In one instance, an electrical conduit which had 
become live burned a hole in a neighboring gas 
pipe, allowing gas leakage which asphyxiated two 
persons while they slept. The conduit should have 
been grounded, but was not, because at some time 
or other the ground connection of the house wiring 
to the water pipe entering the house had been 
removed, .possibly in the course of some repair 
work. 
wiring system by this kind of incident has been 


Loss of an essential protection of the 


observed elsewhere, and is a possibility in any 
home or shop. 


In another instance, bell wire was used for a 
lamp extension from the house to a shed in the 
garden. The housewife hanging out the washing 
sought to hang a garment on the bell wire as 
though it were a clothesline, and was killed by 
this action 

Most of the book deals with factory and in 
dustrial problems, but there is a discussion ol 
domestic electrical installations that would be of 
value to all who are concerned with the design, 
installation, and inspection of electrical house 
wiring and household appliances 

As an illustration of the unexpected and un 
lorseeable possibilities that may arise, Consumers’ 
Research has observed actual instances where, due 
to a defect in wiring, or a failure of insulation, 
a shock could be received from the water in a lava- 
tory or bath tub through a hand coming in contact 
with the faucet. Such incidents, of course, present 
a very real danger of death or grave injury. 

The total number of deaths through electricity 
in homes is surprisingly small (about 200 a year 
in the U.S.A., very commonly of women and 
children), but a large percentage of the accidents 
that do occur are avoidable by better control of 
the electrical wiring, namely the avoidance of 
every sort of unskilled amateur repair or modif- 
cation of electrical equipment in the home (in 
cluding the amateur hobbyist who attempts to 
repair a TV set rather than call in a professional 
serviceman) 

A new hazard, which is easily avoidable, is that 
involving the use of metal ladders made of 
aluminum or aluminum-magnesium alloys. All 
ladders used in or about the home where there is 
wiring should be of non-conductive material, 
namely, dry wood 

The boc yk rey iew ed 
Electrical Safety, by H.W. Swann, O.B.E., M.LE.! 
D.F.H., $15, 292 pages, illustrated, published by Philoso 
phica' Library, 15 E. 40 St.. New York 16, 1959 
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Food-freezer plans 


Profit or loss? 
Most people find it 
too much trouble 


to do the calculations 


THE success of discount houses has proved that 
consumers are interested in buving things for less. 


The success of food-freezer plans demonstrates the 


effectiveness of the appeal to ‘‘save’’ money by 
spending money on a particular kind of *‘ package 
purchase."’ The appeal is a natural one. Many 
women are concerned about the family food bill 
and most of them are willing to try anything that 
promises some sort of savings, particularly if a 
persuasive salesman promises them that it does not 
mean a lessening of the family’s standard of living, 
but rather an improvement. 

The great concern of the homemaker for giving 
her family good food at a moderate pric e is re- 
cognized by the federal government and by many 
state governments and agricultural extension 
services. In April of this year, the U.S. Institute 
of Home Economics issued a new edition of its 
Home and Garden Bulletin, Food for the Family 
With Young Children, which suggests meals and 
menus and food buying for a family of four, two 
adults and two pre-st hool children. The writers 
estimated that a typical food budget for this family 
based on January 1960 prices would run $27 to $29 
a week, or somewhat less, say $20 to $22. These 
figures suggest that a maximum saving of 30 per 
cent can be realized on food purchases by various 
expedients The pring ipal means to economy sug- 
gested are: using cheaper cuts of meat, extending 
meat by the use of bread or other cereals in meat 
loaves or stuffed meats, buying fish (if it is cheaper 
than meat), and making full use of all vegetables 
that are bought. The experts did not suggest that 
money could be saved by buying a freezer and 
using frozen foods, and they were 100 percent right 
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in not recommending frozen foods as a means of 
cutting food budgets. 

This restrained and sensible estimate of how to 
save in the food budget looks very unglamorous, 
and Spartan, when compared with the claims of 
some food-freezer plans that savings from 25 to 50 
percent can be realized on food purchases, while 
members of the family all eat like kings. 


What the plans promise 

Food-plan salesmen are not likely to be very 
specific in making their claims. Nevertheless, two 
claims that were cited by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, in an order against one group of food- 
freezer plan groups, went very far in promising the 
impossible. The F.T.C. required the respondents 
to cease and desist from representing directly or by 


implication that: 


(a) “participants are able to (1) buy a freezer and 
food for the same amount [of money] as would be 
required to buy the same quantity of food in regular 
retail channels, and (2) save enough to pay for a 
TV set, vacation, or freezer, remodel a home, or buy an 
automobile.” {Italics ours—CR.] 


Ballyhoo notwithstanding, a food-freezer plan in 
its essentials is simply a binding and usually 
irrevocable contract to buy a freezer at $500 or so 


and a $200 or so ‘‘food package’ on a time-pay- 


ment basis. The details of how the plans are set 
up depend in part on the people who are operating 
the selling scheme. One freezer-food plan spokes- 
man in the New York area maintains that dif- 
ficulties complained of are occasioned by the 
‘greedy’ home food plan companies. That there 
must be a great many of these is indicated by the 





Better Business Bureau of New York City which 
reports that it received 208 complaints on food- 
freezer plans in a year ending November 1959, 
double the complaints it received for the same 
period in 1958. 

The Better Business Bureau of Philadelphia 
recommends that a prospective customer of a food- 
freezer plan ask himself the following questions: 


1) What is the advertiser's definition of “‘aver 
age’’? 
(2) How “average” is my family? 

(3) How “average” is my family's standard of 
living? 

(4) Will my family be satisfied with the quality 
and amounts of food provided for the advertised 
weekly cost? 

(5) What am I paying, in fact, for the freezer 
itself? 

(6) What are the financing costs for (a) the 
freezer, (b) the food? 

(7) How much will financing costs offset any 
savings made by purchasing food in bulk? 

(8) When will my food contract expire and is it 
renewable? 


How much must you spend to ‘’save*‘*? 
The consumer who considers a food-freezer plan 
will see from this that it will be necessary for him 
to practice his probably rusty arithmetic if he is to 
decide, on a rational basis, whether to sign up for a 
“plan.”” Financing is expensive, never free, and 
often accounts for a very substantial proportion of 
the total to be paid. 

It isn’t easy to follow the arithmetic even when 
somebody else does it for you. In one case, for 
example, a Federal Trade Commissioner, Robert 
T. Secrest, noted that in one plan the freezer listed 
at $459, a two-year supply of frozen food cost 
$780, and the finance charges on the freezer and 
food were $113.16; this came to a total of $1352.16. 
Thus, food savings of $572.16 (freezer cost plus 
total interest), or 42.3 percent of the amount paid 
by the buyer would be necessary to pay for the 
freezer and all the financing charges. That's a /of 
bigger saving than anyone has a right to expect or 
will ever make in practic 2. 

The Commissioner further stated that under 
some of the food plans the cost of the freezer and 
the finance charges together were greater than the 
cost of a two-year supply of meat. Thus, even if 
the meat were furnished without charge in these 
cases, an unlikely assumption, the plan would not 


provide savings equivalent to the cost of buying 
and operating the freezer. 


Calculating the cost of the freezer 

If this is too hard to follow, the consumer can 
make some headway in evaluating the plan that is 
offered him by following the simple formula that 
has been outlined in CONSUMER BULLETIN before 


Sample calculations for buying a food freezer on time 
fill in the blanks for the freezer offered you 





Example Your freezer 
Price of freezer (about 15 cu. ft $500 


Less discount or turn-in allowance 100 


NET PRICE $400 
Plus sales tax, 49, 16 


TOTAI $416 


Less down payment 16 


BALANCE $370 
Interest (about 10%, 12 months 37 


TOTAL TO BE FINANCED $407 
Monthly payments (12) 33 
TOTAL OUTLAY FOR FREEZER $453 


These figures do not take into account the cost of 
the food or the cost of owning and operating an 


electric freezer. The latter can be calculated as 


follows: 


Price of freezer $400 

Depreciation for 1 year (estimated 
10-year life) 

Repairs estimated at 2 
purchase price 

Electricity for operation per year 
(estimated at 2 cents per kilowatt- 
hour—about 1200 kilowatt-hours 
per year) 


o// ol 


Estimated yearly cost of owning and using 
a freezer $72 
Extra cost per year of buying and using a freezer, 
instead of shopping in the usual way, $72. Rough- 
ly the electricity for operation of the freezer will 
likely come to 2 to 5 cents per pound of food, and 
there will be an additional cost for wrapping and 
packaging foods that are received unfrozen and 
not wrapped for storage. The cost of operating 
a freezer may come to 10 to 30 cents per pound of 
food stored, if deprec iation, interest on invest- 
ment, and cost of electricity are all included 


Calculating the cost of the food 


You should calculate the cost of buying the food in 
a similar fashion. Don't forget to figure yout 
carrying charges in the cost of the plan's food. If 
the carrying charge is 10 percent on a six-month 
installment contract, the true annual interest rate 
in such a case would be nearly 34 percent. Take 
your time and calculate. Interest charges may 
make that “bargain”’ food no bargain after all 


Don’t buy foods on the installment plan 
Remember that financing the purchase of food 
(or any other commodity which is used up or has 
only transient value) is a complete perversion ol 
whatever merit there may be in installment 
buying—-since you will still be paying for the food 
long after it is gone. Only products whose useful 
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ness will long outlast the period of payments should 


ever be considered for purchase ‘‘on time.’ 


Pitfalls in practice 

Lest you think that this view of food-freezer plans 
is too depressing, let us consider the case of one 
intelligent, informed consumer who decided that a 
food-freezer belonged in his family, which is com- 
posed, he says, of ‘‘ fairly hard-working people, and 
eating well is one of our compensations.” This 
informed consumer investigated several freezer 
plans before he decided on one that seemed reason- 
able and fair, a plan merchandised by a big New 
York department store. The salesman gave him 
straight answers about the cost of the refrigerator- 
freezer combination, identified the make, indicated 
its rated capacity, and was careful to explain that 
the purchase price included warranties on the com- 
pressor, three years’ insurance against food spoil- 
age, and one year of ‘‘free’’ service. 

The plan, in which the consumer had enrolled, 
seemed liberal in that the ‘‘member”’ did not need 
to commit himself to purchase more than $150 to 
$250 worth of food, and there was no long-term 
contract requiring future purchases of food from 
the plan. Furthermore, the member was given 
an “‘unconditional guarantee’ which read “If, 
lor any reason, you are not satisfied with the 
quality of the food you receive, we will gladly take 


it back or replace it at no cost."" He bought the 





Whether or not one should buy a food freezer 
depends very directly on whether considera- 
tions of convenience outweigh the costs and 
The decision to buy or not to 
buy may well depend on the extent to which 


disadvantages 


the homemaker wishes to be prepared to en- 
tertain guests 

True economy in use of a freezer depends 
on how rapid is the turnover of frozen food 
and on whether or not savings in buying food 

at wholesale, perhaps—justify the 10 to 30 
cents extra per pound it costs to freeze and to 
store the food 

One disadvantage with a freezer that must 
be kept in mind is the using of frozen food in- 
stead of fresh. Frozen foods do deteriorate 
and one may doubt whether they are nutri- 
tionally equivalent to fresh foods. Certainly 
one risks loss of appearance, flavor, and of 
vitamin values or other subtle characteristics 

Whether or not one should participate in a 
food-freezer plan depends on other impor- 
tant factors also, as this article points out 
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refrigerator-freezer combination and the stock ol 
frozen food. The appliance performed well. 

Here, however, this consumer says, his favorable 
comments about the plan come to an abrupt end. 
His reasons included the following: 


1. We had been promised some sirloin and T-bone 
steaks, yet the only steaks we received are bone 
in chuck steaks. 

We had requested that our steaks be cut 114” 
thick, yet none of the chuck steaks we received 
is more than 34” thick. 

The customer is advised that the cutting loss and 
trim of the beef will be approximately 29%, and 
not in excess of 30%. We were billed for 140 
gross pounds of beef, and we actually received a 
net of only 8844 pounds. This would mean the 
cutting and trim loss was actually 36.8%. 

It had been our understanding that we were to re 
ceive approximately only ten pounds of chopped 
beef, but we received 24 pounds of this 


That the plan was a reasonably good one can be 
seen by the fact that the unwanted food was picked 
up (even though nine weeks after the complaint 
was made) and the company assured the consumer 
that the proper credit would be applied to his 
account. This was not done without some pain 
and suffering, however, for according to his record 
it took much time and six phone calls (five of 
which failed to reach the “proper party’’) to get 
the adjustment. 

In his book, Why Your Money Never Seems to 
Reach, Charles W. Moore (P.O. Box 65, Anaheim, 
Calif.) in a chapter “‘ How You Can LOSE Money 
on Food and Freezer Plans,” points out that the 
consumer may gain by considering the price oi a 
freezer and the cost of the food plan separately 
Mr. Moore suggests that it may be foolish to 
assume a debt and overpay, by many dollars, for 
the privilege of owning a freezer and buying your 
food at allegedly ‘‘wholesale’’ prices that are not 
wholesale at all. The arithmetic is hard, but Mr 
Moore wisely suggests that perhaps you cannot 
afford not to figure. 

If you decide that you have need for a freezer, 
you would, even so, be better off to buy the 
freezer—and certainly the food—on a cash basis, 
rather than paying high installment plan charges 
for them both. And if you won't or can't take the 
time to figure the costs, the smart thing is just not 
even to consider buying into a food plan. 

To quote from the book: 

Soon after I started this book, in April 1957, a friend 

told me he had signed up for one of these [food 

freezer] plans. For a top name brand, 19% cubic 
foot freezer, he paid, including financing, $846. The 
same month, a relative of mine bought the same 
size, and brand of freezer, new, for $400 cash. Sales 
tax was $16, total cost $416, a difference of $430 





These instances are no more favorable to the 
consumer than the case cited by a New Jersey 
State Senator, in which a woman was paying, on 
installments, $1360 for a refrigerator-freezer which 
cost $678. Another person was told she could have 
the privilege of getting out from under the contract 
by paying 30 percent of the cost of the contract. 

Meat is the most expensive food you would put 
in the freezer, and most freezer plans suggest that 
buying meat in quantity is the way to save money. 
But is it wise to buy a half a beef? Assume that 
a half of beef can be bought at 60 cents a pound. 
Mr. Moore reports his arithmetic on this as follows: 


On a recent check I made on a 238 pound half of 
beef, there were 1814 pounds of fat or suet, and 1944 
pounds of bones. . . . With 38 pounds of waste 
out of a 238 pound side, you would have 200 pounds 
of meat. At 60 cents a pound the 238 pound [half 
of beef] would cost you $142.80, so the remaining 
[usable] 200 pounds would have cost you over 71 
cents a pound. [To which financing costs, say 7 
cents a pound, must be added.] 


A half or a quarter of beef would be an unwise 
purchase for many families, which do not want and 
cannot efficiently use all of the cuts and pieces 
available in a large section of beef. The so- 
called “‘low cost’’ T-bones mean high-cost ham- 
burger and stew meat; and suppose the big piece of 
beef turns out to be a tough one, the kind one gets 
occasionally that cannot be made tasty, chewable, 
or tender by any known method of cookery? 
Naturally, that happens with frozen beef, at times. 


Using a freezer for good eating 


All this is not to say that a food freezer wisely 
used cannot be a valuable addition to any house- 
hold, though at the present time the tendency is 
toward purchasing combination refrigerator-freez- 
ers, which include freezer storage space up to 6 or 
8 cubic feet, a storage volume which is likely to 
be more than adequate for the average family 
(corresponds to about 210 to 280 pounds of average 
food materials). A family will not find it ad- 
vantageous to buy a food freezer unless it is sure it 
will use it regularly. Toget good use from a freezer 
(or from a refrigerator-freezer with a large freezer 
space) calls for a well thought out food-use plan 
and an awareness of the extra cost of freezing and 
storing foods. Proper use of the freezer requires 
that it be kept well stocked and that its stock be 
used regularly. It should have a rapid turnover, 
or the freezer is uneconomical, and the food will 
depreciate in quality to an extent that it will often 
be unpalatable or only tolerable in quality when it 
is used. 

The freezer may often help to provide com- 
fortable living, and render unnecessary many trips 
to stores. So used, it may make possible a better 
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balanced choice of foods. The homemaker not 
bound by any food plan is able to buy when she 
wishes and to make a selection to suit her own 
taste and pocketbook. 

Food freezers permit consumers who are in- 
terested in certain kinds of foods to stock them and 
have them available for use with a minimum of 
difficulty. There are, for example, some packers 
who specialize in marketing foods that are free of 
chemical contamination. One of these, Globe Hill 
Farms of Pine Plains, New York, markets Black 
Angus beef and Rock Cornish roasters which, it 
claims, are grown under conditions under which 
there is no use of “tranquilizers, hormones, 
tenderizers or anv other additives; not even 
insecticides or chemical fertilizers on the land.” 
From this source 50 pounds of frozen chopped beef 
costs $78; 50 pounds of ‘steaks,’’ $154 (about $3 
a pound) 

If it’s money-saving you're after, these plans 
are not for you, and certainly no one should buy 
food on a credit or installment plan basis. The 
consumer who really wants to save money might 
best subscribe to the following plan (not advertised 
anywhere so far as we know): 

Try OUR food buying plan, 100% down 
no future worries about monthly payments 
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Synthetic detergents, and worse, 
are getting into our drinking water 


Synthetic detergents and sewage contamination are finding their way 
together through the soil in many localities. It is important to take steps 
promptly to correct this situation. 


SYNTHETIC DETERGENTS used in the household for 
cleaning and laundering are creating serious and 
rather startling health problems for many families. 
Many first become aware of this possibility by the 
appearance of foam in their drinking water. Par- 
ticularly vulnerable are families in suburban areas 
who depend upon water from wells for drinking, 
cooking, etc., and upon septic-tank systems for 
disposal of waste. Unfortunately, it is only a 
matter of time until many more families will be 
confronted with this problem 

Responsible for this truly alarming situation ts 
the regular use of synthetic detergents. These 
have the ability to seep through soil without being 
decomposed, so that they can make a complete 
circuit from the kitchen or laundry drain, into the 
sewerage system, through the ground into the 
water supply, and hence back into the home by 
way of the faucets in kitchen or bathroom. In 
some cases, sufficient concentrations of detergent 
reach the water supply from a near-by septic tank 
that the well has to be abandoned. 

Finding foam in water drawn from the faucet 
is serious enough, but often it isa symptom ol a lar 
greater danger, that the water might even be a 
menace to one’s health, since detergents, capable 
of traveling long distances through the ground, can 
and do carry septic-tank bacteria with them. 

The major problem is confined to homes and 
areas where the families use synthetic detergents, 
and would likely not exist if soap were used 
exclusively. The reason for this is that soap is 
easily decomposed through biological action, 
usually within 24 hours after being drained into 
the soil; ordinary synthetic detergents, on the 
other hand, have been found to resist decom- 
position for at least some 20 days, perhaps a good 
deal longer. Thus, synthetic detergents can travel 
long distances in the soil before they are altered by 
soil chemicals and soi! organisms. 

Sudsy or foamy water is a real threat, particu- 
larly to anyone who obtains water from a private 
well, if there is a sewage disposal system near 
by. Public water supplies can also be aflected in 
times of drought, when the streams used for drain- 
age disposal and public water supplies accumulate 
substantial amounts of detergent. Certainly, 
when foam occurs at the tap, it should be taken 
as evidence and a warning that seepage is finding 
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its way into the water supply from a sewage dis- 
posal system, perhaps one near by, if the neigh- 
borhood is one that utilizes septic tanks and de- 
rives its water from wells, springs, or streams that 
are not far away. Foam should also serve as 
a warning that impurities dangerous to health are 
probably reaching the water and that the water 
should not be used for drinking and cooking until 
analyzed to determine its freedom from disease- 
producing organisms 

If you and your neighbors have neither wells nor 
septic tanks or only one of these country-home 
accessories, you very likely have no problem and 
need not be concerned (assuming that the water 
company’s wells or streams, and reservoir, which 
supply your water, are isolated sufficiently from 
sources of synthetic detergents). However, if you 
have both systems and they are in close proximity 
to each other—be on your guard! In this cir- 
cumstance, rather than going to the considerable 
expense of digging a new well or relocating the 
septic tank absorption area in order to separate 
the two systems, you may find a solution in dis- 
continuing the use of synthetic detergents, using 
soap instead. 

For those who are contemplating building a 
house and must obtain their water from a well and 
provide their own sewerage system, the Rhode 
Island Department of Health recommends lot 
sizes of 2 acres and a distance of at least 100 feet 
between any well and the nearest sewaye disposal 
system. Even this will not assure you that you 
will escape the problem, unless you limit or avoid 
the use of synthetic detergents. 

If this seems a troublesome solution, it will be 
well to remember that 10 or 15 years ago many 
of us got along very well in washing our dishes and 
clothing with soap, and we can do it again where 
necessary. Hard water will present real problems 
in some areas, if soap is used, but one must be pre- 
pared to accept these difficulties, if necessary, to 
avoid any degree of contamination of the water 
supply with harmful bacteria. 

There are real dangers that the synthetic 
detergent problem may get out of hand, not only 
in relation to suburban homes with small lots, or in 
congested areas, but also in relation to water 
supply of rivers and streams and wells used by 
municipal and privately owned water companies. 





In several cities and towns, traces of detergents 
have turned up both in private wells and in the 
public water supply. Foam in rivers and streams 
is a common occurrence nowadays, and the filthy 
foam developing at sewage treatment plants is 
often blown to considerable distances by the wind, 
to the great disadvantage of everyone near by. 

In this connection, too, it is well to remember 
that much of today’s drinking water, in cities and 
towns, is treated dilute sewage; in some cities the 
problem of sufficiently purifying stream and river 
water contaminated by sewage and storm water 
outflow is a very serious one; there is every reason 
to believe that it will get worse as time goes on. In 
one city of 11,000 population, a health officer 
reported that the drinking water was so polluted as 
to be dangerous for human consumption; an 
epidemic was to be feared. The amount of chlorine 
needed for safety was very large, and only one 


tenth as much as was needed was actually being 
used. Some rivers used for city water supplies 
are so polluted that they kill fish. 

Studies made by the Robert A. Taft Sanitary 
Engineering Center located in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
disclosed that drinking water taken from 13 U. S. 
rivers contained microscopic worms (of a kind 
called nematodes) which carry disease-causing 
bacteria and viruses. So resistant to bactericidal 
agents are these nematodes that chlorination, the 
standard treatment for killing disease organisms 
in drinking water, failed in this instance to kill the 
nematodes. The nematodes that survive the 
chlorine treatment pass through filters and thus 
are not removed from the water. There is no 
doubt that the problems with synthetic deter- 
gents in the water supply can be very serious; in 
many places remedial steps will need to be takenat 


once. 





‘'Gold’”’ plating solution 


IF YOU HAVE any old costume jewelry on which the 
and who doesn't 


‘ 


‘gold”’ is worn or looks shabby 

do what you will with it, except to try to replate 
it at home. The over-all improvement, if any, is 
not likely to be enough to warrant the time or effort 
required for the plating operation or the money 
spent for the plating solution. Furthermore, many 
plating solutions are poisonous, and having or 
handling a poisonous material around the house is 
unwise, particularly where there are children. 

One recent product offered for sale for home 
plating jobs is 24K Liquid Gold Chemical Plating 
Solution, sold at $2.98 for 1 ounce of solution. 
While stainless steel, silver, gold, chromium, and 
aluminum are listed as metals that cannot be“ gold 
coated,” a long list of metals and alloys, headed by 
copper, can be plated, the literature asserts. Since 
costume jewelry is made up of metals falling in 
both groups, the solution by that very fact its 
greatly limited in usefulness. Furthermore, few 
consumers will be in a position to identify various 
metals and alloys; one will therefore need to rely 
on a costly trial and error method to learn whether 
or not the solution will work at all on a particular 
article. Even someone more experienced with 
metals would have difficulty identifying by mere 
observation the metals and alloys used in jewelry. 

In CR’s trials, several pieces of jewelry, includ- 
ing bracelets, earrings, the back of a watch case, 
and pins, which were treated with Liguid Gold were 
either only slightly improved in appearance or not 
at all. Also, plated test specimens later became 
tarnished, an indication that the plating, if 
actually pure gold, was too thin or imperfect to 
prevent tarnishing of the metal below 


The following is the principal part of the wording on the 
side of the plastic bottle opposite to that shown in the 
picture. (The wording is accompanied by the conven 
tional poison symbol, a skull and crossbones. 


CAUTION 
CYANOGEN 
COMPOUND 
KEEP AWAY FROM ACIDS 
KEEP AWAY FROM FOOD 


If swallowed —Cal! Physician immediately 
and give emetic. ... 


Department stores should go to the trouble of 
making simple tests, at least, of chemical special- 
ties they buy for resale to their customers. They 
should not take the word of the vendor as to the 
practicability, usefulness, or safety of products. 


C. Not Recommended 
24K Liquid Gold Chemical Plating Solution (!anthe: 
Products, Inc., Union, N.J.; advertised and sold by a big 
New York department store) $2.98 for 1 oz. of solution 
to be mixed with 8 oz. of water 
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Auxiliary telephoto and wide-angle lenses 


MANY amateur photographers who do not have a 
camera which accepts fully interchangeable lenses 
have been attracted by the advertisements appear- 
ing in the popular photographic magazines for 
supplementary or auxiliary telephoto or wide 
ingle lenses. Suc h lenses are offered at pr ices that 
are very low by comparison with those of complete, 
separate regular telephoto and wide-angle lenses 
used on interchangeable-lens cameras. 
Supplementary lenses are slipped over (or 
screwed into) the front element of existing Camera 
lenses, and should not be confused with the un 
usual type of component wide-angle or telephoto 
lenses offered for use on the Retina 1J1C and the 
Contaflex. To use the latter type of inter hange- 
able front component lens, one unscrews the regu- 
lar front lens element of the camera and screws 
into the shutter in its place the inter« hangeable 
wide-angle or telephoto front lens component. 


Are supplementary lenses worth buying? 

The answer depends not only upon the quality 
of the supplementary lenses themselves, but upon 
how well they match the lens of the camera with 
which they are to be used. There are a number ol 
cameras on the market for which the manufac 

turers supply auxiliary lenses to match the cameras 
e.g., Aires, Auto Taron, DeJur Petri and Dekon, 
Fujica, Ricoh, and Walz) at prices ranging from 
about $10 to $50 each. Lenses of this type have 
not been tested by CR. There are, however, 
several makes of auxiliary lenses on the market 
which can be used with all types of cameras having 
non-interchangeable lenses. These auxiliary lenses 
may be used on 35 millimeter cameras, on twin- 


lens reflex cameras, and on cameras in the Polaroid 


Kaligar Series 6 auxiliary lens set 
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Since even the best of the original lenses that 
go with today’s cameras are none too good 
camera users will not wish to see their per- 
formance impaired to any greater extent than 
necessary in practical use of the camera. Un- 
fortunately, use of a supplementary lens on 
the regular lens of a camera to increase or 
decrease focal length for “telephoto” or 
wide-angle’ pictures will reduce the sharp- 
ness of the image produced by the camera 
lens to which it is applied 

Auxiliary photographic lenses are useful, 
Where 


really critical sharpness is needed, the photo- 


but they do have their limitations 


grapher will need a lens built for the tele- 
photo or wide-angle job, rather than a sup- 


/ 
piementary or accessory /ens 











line. The Ka/tgar, made in Japan, which appeared 
to be one of the most widely sold brands, was 
selected for test. 

When attached to the camera lens, these aux- 
iliary lenses simply lengthen or shorten the focal 
length of the complete lens (increasing it for a tele- 
photo, decreasing it for a wide angle). Theo- 
retically, as they are used at usual lens-to-film 
distances, they do not change the speed of the lens 
(f number), but in actual use the lens must be 
stopped down to f/11 or f/16 in order to obtain 
passable sharpness. The auxiliary lenses must be 
larger than the camera lens to avoid cutting off 
(vignetting) of the corners and, for best results, 
must be mounted as close as possible to the regular 
lens or the illumination at the edges of a picture 
may be greatly reduced, with the effect of spoiling 
a good picture. For this reason, auxiliary lenses 
are not satisfactory on cameras whose lenses are 
in deeply recessed mounts (Deep recessing is 
common practice nowadays as it affords a good 
substitute for a lens hood or shade, and saves the 
cost and inconvenience of a lens shade as a separate 
attachment 

Tests were made using a Minolta A-2 camera, 
which had a very good lens resolving 68 lines per 
millimeter at the center, 40 lines per millimeter at 
the edge, at full aperture. This camera uses a 
Series 5 mount, but it was found that a Series 5 
auxiliary telephoto lens gave some vignetting at 
apertures of f/11 and smaller, and the wide-angle 
auxiliary lens gave slight vignetting at apertures 





up to f/5.6 and very noticeable vignetting at 
apertures of f/8 to f/22. 

Use of the larger Series 6 auxiliary lenses 
eliminated vignetting at all apertures. (Cameras 
with lens mounts 34- to 1-3/16-inch diameter 
normally use Series 5 accessories. Series 6 acces- 
sories can be employed by use of a step-up ring 
costing about $1.50. Cameras with lens mounts 
144 to 1-21/32 inches normally use Series 6 
accessories; supplementary lenses are not offered 
in sizes above this.) 

Resolution at the edges of the picture was so 
poor that it could not be measured with the Series 
5 lenses or with the Series 6 lenses at apertures 
larger than f/11. 

At f/11 and f/16 the Series 6 telephoto lens Taken with normal 35 mm. lens of 45 mm. focal length at a dis- 
resolved 56 lines per millimeter at the cenier, 20 tance of S) tant. 
lines per millimeter at the edges, and the wide 
angle lens at f/11, 40 lines per millimeter at the 
center, 20 lines per millimeter at the edges and at 
f/16, 48 to 56 lines per millimeter at the center, 20 
lines per millimeter at the edges. 

Resolution figures of this general sort would be 
satisfactory for most amateurs not wishing to make 
enlargements larger than 4 x 5 inches from 35 milli 
meter originals 

In using a supplementary lens on a range-finder 
type of camera, the camera is focused with the 
range-finder, and the distance noted. The cametfa 
must then be reset to a new distance shown 
opposite the actual distance on a scale on the aux- 
iliary lens. For example, with the telephoto lens, 
if the range-finder shows a distance of 30 feet, the 
scale on the auxiliary lens shows a distance of 18 
feet corresponding to the actual 30 feet normal 
distanc ee The camera must therefore be - Taken with Kaligar wide-angle lens attached to normal lens at 
focused for a distance of 18 feet. With the wide- same distance of 30 feet. Note the wider scene (30 percent greater 
angle lens at 30 feet from the object being photo- angle of view 
graphed, the camera would have to be set at 6% 
feet as shown on the auxiliary-lens scale. 


B. Intermediate (qualified, see text) 


Kaligar Series 6 Telephoto (Kalimar Inc. 1909S. Kings 
highway, St. Louis) $18.50. View-finder, $6.95; adapters 
$1.50 each \vailable also as a set: telephoto lens, wide 
angle lens, combined telephoto lens and wide-angle view 

finder, all in leather case, $42.) Made in Japan. For 35 
mm. ‘cameras. Magnification about 1.3x. Performance 
was satisfactory only when the camera lens was stopped 
down to f/11 or f{/16; at these apertures the lens with the 
Kaligar auxiliary resolved 56 lines per mm. at center, 20 
lines per mm. at edges 


Kaligar Series 6 Wide Angle (Kalimar Inc.) $18.50 

Made in Japan. Increase in viewing angle (width of 

scene) was about 30% The lens with the Aaligar 

auxiliary was satisfactory only when stopped down to 

f/1l and f/16. At f/11 it resolved 40 lines per mm. at 

center, 20 lines per mm. at edges; at f/16, 48 to 56 lines Taken with Kaligar telephoto lens attached to normal! lens at same 
per mm. at center, 20 lines per mm. at edges distance of 30 feet. Note the relatively narrow angle of view. 
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The wrong fire extinguisher may cost your life— 


- The right kind, if intelligently selected, may save life and property 


WITHIN the last two years there has been an im- 
portant change in recommendations of fire ex- 
tinguishers suitable for use in the home. The 
vaporizing-liquid fire extinguisher, the kind one 
works with a pump to squirt a fine stream of 
liquid upon the fire, now has little standing among 
the experts. The chief reason for the declining 
favor of the vaporizing-liquid extinguisher is that 
the liquid, which is nearly always carbon tetra- 
chloride, is very highly poisonous and dangerous 
in itself, and even more dangerous because ol 
extreme toxicity of the products of decomposition 
produced when the fire extinguisher liquid is 
sprayed upon the hot surfaces and flames which go 
with a fire. 

On account of these considerations, and the fact 
that there have been deaths and many severe 
injuries to health by the use of fire extinguishers 
of the vaporizing-liquid type in confined spaces, fire 
control authorities are beginning to recommend a 
type of extinguisher which has only rather recently 
come into wide use, as most favorable for protec- 
tion of homes and automobiles. The extinguisher 
now being recommended for general home use is 
called a pressurized dry-chemical extinguisher. It 
discharges a cloud of dry powder which is not 
poisonous and is quite harmless to almost any sort 
of household goods. The powder, chiefly sodium 
bicarbonate with additives to improve flowing 
action and reduce the tendency to caking, is 
ejected by air under high pressure. (Carbon 
dioxide or nitrogen may be used as propellants in 


some designs. ) 


Vaporizing-liquid extinguishers (usually 
containing carbon tetrachloride) always 
dangerous 
Skilled firemen and fire prevention engineers have 
tried for years to minimize the use of the vapori- 
zing-liquid (carbon tetrachloride) type of ex- 
tinguisher by the public. Most persons have mis- 
takenly supposed that, because the liquid has no 
immediate apparent effect on health, it is com- 
pletely harmless. Actually it is very poisonous, 
and inhalation of its vapor could cause extreme 
disorders, including cessation of kidney function, 
headache, mental confusion, depression, nausea, 
vomiting, loss of coordination and sense of bal- 
ance, and visual disturbances, along with deep 
and permanent damage to the liver 

Carbon tetrachloride was long used because it 


was inexpensive and easy to obtain. Its waning 
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Every home, office, garage, and automobile 
should be equipped with a fire extinguisher 
The choice of the right kind is not a simple 
one and much knowledge and experience of 
trained fire protection engineers have gone 
into the voluminous studies and recommenda- 
tions which have been digested by Consumers 
Research for the accompanying article 

The consumer should not permit the judg- 
ment of a salesman or of a clerk in a hardware 
or department store to modify his ownjudgment 
with regard to any of these appliances; he 
should never buy any extinguisher which lacks 
the Underwriters’ Laboratories’ approval and 
symbol (UL). If you still have in your home 
an extinguisher of the vaporizing-liquid (car- 
bon tetrachloride) type, long the most widel y 
sold and popular kind, worked by a pumping 
action, it will be best to get rid of it, by empty 
ing the contents on the ground in a vacant /ot 
or field, or away from human habitation (do 
not breathe the fumes) and sending the empty 
extinguisher away with the refuse. Don't 
leave a loaded extinguisher where a young 
child could have access to it, or cause its 
discharge 











popularity is due to its comparative inefficiency 
as a fire-extinguishing agent, and the great toxic- 
ity of it and its decomposition products have been 
discussed by Consumers’ Research as far back as 
1932, and, since then, often emphasized in Con- 
SUMER BULLETIN. (Treated likewise in recent 
years in many articles in journals dealing with 
medicine, industrial safety, and toxicology.) 

The fundamental danger in the use of carbon 
tetrachloride is in the vapor of this volatile liquid 
itself and the gases involved when the ‘“‘carbon 
tet’’ hits the fire or hot surfaces; the vapor of the 
liquid is in itself extremely poisonous, but in the 
presence of heat, even more dangerous products 
are formed gases ol extreme toxk itv: chlorine, 
hydrogen chloride, and phosgene. It is considered 
dangerous even to carry a carbon tetrachloride 
extinguisher in an automobile, since the alternate 
cooling and heating that take place may cause 





leakage and vaporization of the liquid. Smoking a 
cigarette, cigar, or pipe is hazardous in the presence 
of even small amounts of carbon tetrachloride 
vapor, because the deadly products of decom- 
position of carbon tetrachloride with heat go into 
the lungs and directly so with cigarettes, when the 
smoker inhales. 
tinguishers were characterized by Pennsylvania 


Some vaporizing-liquid fire ex- 
fire chiefs as “deadly weapons’ and highly 
dangerous, especially to women, infants, and users 
of alcoholic beverages. The fire chiefs’ organiza- 
tion noted that most of the extinguishers are too 
small to put out even most small fires. 

Phosgene presents very special dangers; many 
have died from inhaling it, even though at the 
time of their exposure they were unaware of its 
being present and harmful. This dread gas (used 
as a war gas in World War I and chiefly responsible 
for war gas casualties at that time) is highly tox 
well below the level at which its odor becomes ap- 
parent. Carbon tetrac hloride, too, is poisonous at 
levels that may not be detected by odor. 

Sometimes extinguishers containing other 
vaporizing liquids are sold with claims that the 
liquid used is far different from carbon tetra 
chloride This latter 
claim is wholly false, and the liquid most used 


and completely harmless. 


instead of carbon tetrachloride has, according to 
in lowa State College memorandum on fires and 
fire extinguishers used in engineering extension 
training in firemanship, a narcotic action which 
tends to numb the person using the extinguisher 
ind, consequently, he will risk breathing, without 
intending to do so, much more smoke and vapor 
than he would in the normal atmosphere of a fire. 

Never take a salesman’s word for the safety of a 
fire extinguisher; he is unlikely to know any of the 
important points set forth in this brief article. As 
one wise commentator remarked: ‘“‘ Thousands of 
peo} le have died from exposure to materials ad- 
vertised and sold as absolutely safe.’ 

Lately there has been some use in unapproved 
extinguishers of still another volatile-liquid hydro- 
carbon with claims based on the fact that is is 
relatively non-toxic. This hydrocarbon is Freon, 
used as the working liquid in refrigerators, freezers, 
ind air conditioners for many years. Some, though 
not all, of the Freons present some of the same 
dangers that carbon tetrachloride does, in the 
sense that when in contact with hot surfaces and 
open flames they can decompose into a number 
of highly poisonous substances, including chlorine, 
hydrogen chloride, fluorine, hydrogen fluoride, and 
phosgene. Freon of an unsafe kind may be used 
in extinguishers made by irresponsible or tech- 
nically unqualified manufacturers, not suitable to 
receive approval by U.L. or other experts in the 
hre protec tion field 


Methyl bromide is another volatile liquid used in 
fire extinguishers; it has been widely accepted in 
foreign countries (where it has caused a number of 
deaths). 
acceptance in the United States; it is far more 


Fortunately, it has never gained wide 


poisonous than carbon tetrachloride 


Extinguishers NOT to buy 

Four kinds of extinguishers should never even be 
considered for home use: (1) the ordinary carbon 
tetrachloride (the pump gun); (2) an extinguisher 
of a kind that is supposed to work automatically 
by being dropped on the floor from a bracket in 
case a fire starts, or is to be thrown into a fire (the 
so-called hand grenade extinguisher); (3) a dry- 
powder type, sometimes sold by house-to-house 
salesmen, consisting ol a tube of dry powder 
(usually entirely or mainly baking soda) that is to 
be thrown upon the fire by the user (these long 
tubular dry-powder extinguishers are in no way 
related to a type already described, from which the 
dry powder is expelled by air under pressure); (4) 
used or rebuilt fire extinguishers of any type or 


make 


A few of the common kinds of fire extinguishers. The one at the 
left is a modern dry-chemical extinguisher, the big one at the mid- 
die is a soda-acid extinguisher of a type little used except in indus- 
trial and institutional installations. The extinguishers numbered 
2, 3, 4, and 5 are a few of a considerable number of substandard 
vaporizing-liquid extinguishers, not approved by Underwriters’ 
Laboratories. No. 6 is a smal! carbon dioxide extinguisher, also 
not approved by U.L. 
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One type of grenade extinguisher, so called, is mounted in a sup- 
porting bracket near the ceiling. Upon the occurrence of a con- 
siderable rise in temperature of the air in a room, the neck of the 
extinguisher bulb is broken by a mechanical device; in breaking it 
releases carbon tetrachloride which is supposed to put the fire out 
by splashing of the liquid and smothering the flames with fumes 
of the vaporizing carbon tetrachloride. (See text of the article 


No one should buy an extinguisher of any make 
or type that does not carry the UL label. 


The preferred type of fire extinguisher for 
home and car 

As already indicated, the preferred kind of dry- 
chemical extinguisher for home use is one that uses 
a harmless dry chemical expelled by the pressure 
of air or other compressed gas. Such extinguishers 
are of two types—one utilizing pressure stored 
within the main container; the other operated by 
pressure from an attached cartridge device. The 
first of the two types incorporates a pressure 
gauge which shows when the extinguisher is fully 
charged. An extinguisher of the first type should 
be refilled and recharged with air, even if it has 
only been partly discharged; one of the second 
type should have its cartridge replaced immediate- 
ly after use. (Be sure to follow whatever direc- 
tions appear on the extinguisher or any tag or 
paper accompanying it and, likewise, before refill- 
ing, be sure the hose is clear of all dry-chemical 
residues of any previous use.) 

These dry-chemical extinguishers expel a cloud 
of a dry chemical to an effective range of 5 
to 20 feet; the extinguisher will deliver its dry 
chemical for only 10 to 25 seconds, and must 
therefore be used efficiently during that brief 
period. It would be wise to have one or two other 
extinguishers in reserve, if possible. In fires in 
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flammable liquids, the discharge should be de- 
livered at the base of the flames. First attack the 
near edge of the fire and move forward with the 
nozzle with a side-to-side swinging motion. Fol- 
low, of course, any directions given on the ex- 
tinguisher itself. This type of extinguisher should 
be used in valve-up vertical or nearly vertical 
position. If it is not, the gas will be discharged 
and will not carry the powder with it; in this way 
a large part of the intended capacity will remain 
unused. 

These extinguishers are not effective on “deep 
seated”’ fires, such as fires in wood, paper, textiles, 
rubbish, etc., which require the quenching and 
cooling effect of water for complete extinguish- 
ment, but they are likely to be of value for surface 
fires in small quantities of such material where one 
may utilize the smothering effect of the powder. 
Ideally, there should be a water-under-pressure 
extinguisher, as well, to deal with fires in wood, 
paper, or cloth in the home, but since in most 
homes one type of extinguisher will have to serve 
all purposes, the pressurized dry-chemical ex 
tinguisher seems unquestionably the best choice 

The choice of an extinguisher for use in a 
passenger car presents serious difficulties, since 
both Class A and Class B fires (see next section 
can occur inacar. The problem in an automobile 
is complicated by the fact that the extinguisher 
must be small, because of obvious space limitations 
It would appear that over all a pressurized dry- 
chemical extinguisher would be best. The carbon 
dioxide extinguisher has possibilities, but the ex- 
tinguisher using dry powder expelled by air pres- 
sure has a better fire-extinguishing rating than one 
using carbon dioxide, for a given size and weight. 

Incidentally, the state of Pennsylvania has 
recognized the great danger in use of carbon 
tetrachloride extinguishers in confined spaces and, 
in 1959, the legislature banned the use of carbon 
tetrachloride fire extinguishers on school buses 
State officials have now decreed that all school 
buses must carry by September 1, 1960, an Under- 
writers’ Laboratories’ approved type of dry-chemt- 
cal fire extinguisher of not less than five-pound 
capacity. 


For the man who wants to know why, and 
how many 
Everyone who wants to be prepared to deal with 
a fire should be aware of certain basic principles 
Fire protection and fire control experts (members 
now of a distinguished and important branch of 
engineering) recognize three classes of fires: 

Class A—the kind that occurs in common com- 
bustibles, such as wood, paper, and cloth. 

Class B—the sort of fire involving petroleum 
products, or other flammable liquids and greases 





Class C—fires involving live electrical equip- 
ment. (In such a fire, the extinguishing agent 
cannot be water, or the liquid discharged by a 
soda-acid extinguisher, but must be a _ non- 
conductor of electricity to protect the safety of the 
person trying to put out the fire.) 


Another variable involved in the proper choice 
of a fire extinguisher is what fire experts called the 
“Class of Occ upancy "i 

Class I—light hazard with small amount of 
combustibles 

Class II—Includes warehouses, department 
stores, and manufacturing buildings which include 
only average hazards, the “ordinary type of risk.” 

Class III—presents the possibility of an extra 
severe incipient fire. 

Approved extinguishers now carry an identi- 
fying letter and a number. The number gives a 
measure of the size of fire the extinguisher can be 


expected to deal with, and the letter indicates the 
type of fire for which the particular kind of ex- 


tinguisher is effective 

For the so-called “ordinary type ol risk,”’ and 
ior protec tion against a Class A fire, one unit ie 
extinguishing capacity should be provided for each 
1250 square feet of floor space. (One ‘extinguish 
ing unit’ is needed for a B-type fire for each 625 


feet of floor space 





A dry-chemical fire extinguisher of a well-known make. 


Some extinguishers can be used on two types ol 
fire, particularly B and C fires. No small ex- 
tinguishers deemed suitable for general household 
use carry both an A and B classification. A 
number preceding one of these letters (as in the 
symbol 3-A) is a rough measure of the “ extinguish- 
ing capacity’’ (number of extinguishing units) of 
an extinguisher. Class C fires involve live electri 
cal equipment and no numeral is used with this 
designation. Since any such fire is essentially an 
‘A”’ or“ B” fire involving live wiring, the numeral 
with the “A” or “ B”’ class designation will apply 

For the ‘‘ordinary type of risk,’ one 1-A ex- 
tinguisher is suitable for 1250 square feet of area 
one 2-A for 2500 square feet. (There is an ad- 
ditional requirement that the maximum travel 
distance to reach an extinguisher must not exceed 
50 feet in any direction.) One 1-B or one 1-B,C 
extinguisher is suitable for 625 square feet; one 
2-B,C extinguisher for 1250 square feet. Again, 
the 50-foot maximum travel distance applies 

The following are examples of the comparative 
rating applied under new classifications adopted 
by the National Fire Protection Association in 
1956, and gradually being applied in industry 
The examples given relate to the types of ex- 
tinguishers that are considered suitable for use in 
homes and give the highest current rating of the 
two types for the sizes specified.) 

Dry Chemical, 2 and 2% pounds: 4-B,( 
Dry Chemical, 4 pounds: 6-B,C 
Carbon Dioxide, 2 to 434 pounds: 2-B,( 
Carbon Dioxide, 5 pounds: 4-B,C 


On the new scale of rating the vaporizing-liquid 
(carbon tetrachloride) fire extinguisher (of 1 to 24% 
quart capacity, pump type) would have a rating 
of only %-B,C. The National Fire Protection 
Association does not accept fractional ratings, 
e.g., 44, as meeting the requirements of their 
standard. 


Soda-acid extinguishers 
The soda-acid extinguisher is much used in shops 
and office buildings, but has the serious dis 
advantage that it is (1) limited to Class A fires, (2 
it must be emptied and re« harged at least once a 
vear, (3) because of the conductivity of the stream 
it projects, it must never be used on an electrical 
hire 
his weakness of being limited to a certain type 
of fire with the possibility that an unskilled user 
may try to apply it to an electrical fire more or less 
rules out this type of extinguisher for home use 
The soda-acid extinguisher has other important 
disadvantages: first, 144- to 144-gallon capacity is 
required to gain a 1-A classification, and with 
that weight of container and liquid, the extin- 
(Concluded on page 33 
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Using today’s easy-driving accessories 
on your car takes gasoline 


Automatic transmissions cost the car user several miles per gallon, and the 


complete set of power accessories may take 30 percent of the gasoline 


SoME automobile owners may be startled to learn 


that they are spending a substantial part of their 


total outlay for gasoline and oil in operating the 
parts of their automobile’s machinery that do not 
contribute directly to travel on the road. 

Of the total power developed at the engine fly- 
wheel to drive the vehicle plus its accessories, only 
about one half is actually available at the rear 
wheels to drive the vehicle. It is interesting to 
note that at 60 miles per hour more power is used 
to drive the accessories of the modern car than the 
total amount of horsepower that was available in a 
Model**T”’ Ford. 

At a speed of 60 miles an hour, the miles per 
gallon of the car under test, without any power 
accessories, were about 184%. This favorable fuel 
consumption fell to about 134% when automati 
transmission, power steering, and air conditioning 
were all in use. Power steering and air condition- 
ing together accounted for a loss of economy of 
about 3 miles per gallon, air conditioning alone, 
about 2 miles per gallon. Removal of power steer- 
ing improved miles per gallon by close to 1 mile 
per gallon. Removal of all the accessories named, 
at 60 miles per hour, gave 5 miles per gallon better 
performance. Removing power steering increased 
miles per gallon by 6 percent; removing the air 
conditioning, about 16 percent; both power steer 
ing and air conditioning removed, about 24 per 
cent; automatic transmission removed, 7 percent; 
all accessories removed, about 37 percent. 

The importance of the effect of high speed is 
easily seen in the figures for a change from 40 to 
60 miles per hour, which increases the power con 
sumption by accessories from 13 to 23 horsepower, 
or an increase of 77 percent. The power to 
drive the car increases by 130 percent when speed 
is increased from 40 to 60 miles per hour, and 
gasoline consumption, for the same increase in 
speed, goes up by nearly 60 percent. Of the 
several individual accessories, air conditioning is 
the one most influenced by car movement. A 
change from 40 miles per hour to 60 miles per hour 
corresponds to an increase from 7 to 12% horse- 
power going into the air conditioning system, an 
increase of nearly 80 percent. 

These findings do not argue against the use of 
automatic transmission and other features of 
modern cars, but rather suggest that the consumer 
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Consumers have given much discussion and a 
good dea! of argument to th matter of the 
reduced miles per gallon occasioned by the 
use of automatic transmissions and other power 
Readers of Con- 
sumer Bulletin will find in the accompanying 


accessories on modern cars 


article, based chiefly upon information from 
Vr. H. L. Hemmingway, Director of Research 
of the Pure Oil Company, useful and authori- 
tative answers to questions often raised re- 
garding the cost to the user of having various 


luxury features on modern cars 











should be aware that these luxury features strong- 
ly influence economy of operation (apart from 
some extra costs for keeping the car maintained 
and in good running condition) 

* * . 

A Chrysler official not long ago reported, based 
no doubt upon average driving conditions, that 
automatic transmissions take two to three miles 
per gallon. He came to the conclusion that a 
typical American car with a V-8 engine “‘can lose 
as much as 30 4 fuel economy due to the drain of 
power accessories operating in city traffic.”’ 

Another Chrysler expert pointed out that about 
half of the ordinary car's fuel is used to overcome 
wind resistance at 40 miles per hour. Body shape 
is therefore important at high speeds, and at very 
high speeds, resistance of the car’s body to flow of 
air past it is said to account for 90 or 95 percent of 
the total fuel consumed. 

The gain in fuel economy that can be achieved 
by normal changes in body shape is small, perhaps 
of the order of 1 mile per gallon. 

Because consumers are ordering about 76 per- 
cent (down to 55 percent in the low-priced field) 
of all cars to be delivered with automatic trans- 
mission, use of extra gasoline by these cars be- 
comes important. Paul 'C. Ackerman, Vice Presi- 
dent in charge of Engineering of the Chrysler Cor- 
poration, estimates that one must sacrifice about 
2 to 3 miles per gallon in fuel economy for use of 
an automatic transmission; up to 1% miles per 
gallon for air conditioning. 





Mr. Ackerman also reminds consumers that 
power for heaters, radios, headlights, windshield 
wipers, cigarette lighters, power seats, power win- 
dows, starters, and all other items that operate 
electrically, comes out of the fuel tank. Mr. Acker- 
man noted that, while overdrive allows up to 10 
percent better highway fuel economy, very few 
persons are ordering it nowadays; yet the best 
gasoline economy now available in American-made 
automobiles—other than the so-called compact 
cars—will be with a six-cylinder car equipped with 
manual transmission and overdrive. (But it does 
take a long time to get back the substantial extra 
investment in overdrive equipment onacar.) Mr. 
Ackerman noted that the differences in gasoline 
mileage due to personal differences in driving prac- 
tices, developed in an informal fuel economy test, 
ran to 14 miles per gallon, over a range of 30 miles 
per gallon to nearly 44, using Chrysler Valiants as 
test vehicles. 

Acceleration uses a lot of gasoline. During the 
time of acceleration from 20 to 60 miles per hour, 
a car was found in tests to be giving only 5 miles 
per gallon. Using the “kickdown”’ feature with an 
automatic transmission, the miles per gallon figure 
would be even lower. 

Avoid the urge, suggests Mr. Ackerman, to 
‘“‘mash down on the accelerator.” He notes also 
that unnecessary braking wastes gasoline, for all 
the energy that is dissipated as heat when the 
brakes are applied comes from the gas tank. 

The Chrysler vice president makes the im- 
portant point that driving for fuel economy not 
only saves gas but makes for better and safer 
driving habits. 

Automobile manufacturers can provide con- 
siderable improvement in fuel economy if the 
consumer is willing to accept a substantially 
slower rate of acceleration; in other words, the 
privilege of being able to accelerate quickly when 
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These graphs show the percentage change in fuel economy (miles 

per gallon) at different speeds of the car. A-—with all accessories 

removed; B—with only automatic transmission removed; C 

with power steering and air conditioning removed; D—with air 


conditioning removed; E-—with power steering removed. The 
vertical! axis is percentage increase of gasoline economy. 


fast acceleration is needed costs a lot of gasoline 
and money, not only at the time fast acceleration 
is wanted and used, but at the time the car is 
bought (in a higher purchase price, higher finance 
charges, higher taxes, etc.), and during all the rest 
of the time the car is in use 


Emendations to Consumer Bulletin 


Refrigerator -freezer combinations 

Page 12, Col. 1, Aug. "60 Bulletin 

Change first complete paragraph in column 1 to 
read: “‘The usable volume of the Amana and 
Frigidaire came closest to the figures claimed, 
being only about 6 percent smaller than their 
makers’ volume rating.’’ (The deviation from 
the claimed volume of the Westinghouse was 18 
percent, instead of about 6.) 


Refrigerator -freezer combinations 
Page 8, Col. 2, and Table |, Page 9, July "60 Bulletin 


Delete listing of Frigidaire Frost-Proof Model FP- 


142-59. We have been informed by the manu- 
facturer that while in many respects this model is 
similar to the current Model FP1-15B, the latter 
has a new type of control which is claimed to give 
better control of both food and freezer compart- 
ment temperatures. The new design is said to 
result in reduced running time, temperatures in 
the freezer of around zero, and lower operating 
cost. The current model also has a meat drawer, 
which is claimed to provide a storage temperature 
close to freezing. Tests of the FP1-15B are now 
in progress and will be reported in a forthcoming 


ssue 
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Education while you sleep? 


Can a person learn, or be affected in other ways, by phonograph records 


played while he sleeps? Read this article and learn the facts 


THE MODERN lazy man’s method of getting 
“exercise” is to sit on a motor-driven machine 
that resembles a bicycle, which moves the parts of 
his body about without requiring him to exert 
any effort. Such a method of “exercising” of 
course does far less good than a brisk walk, or a 
short trip on a real bicycle. 

The lazy man's method of learning is to have 
someone tell him what he wants to know, perhaps 
tell it over and over again, until presumably it 
“sinks in’’ without any effort or contribution on 
the part of the would-be learner. The ultimate 
development of this scheme would seem to be to 
have the desired material dinned into the sub- 
ject’s ear as he sleeps, thus imparting knowledge 
not only without effort but even without con- 
sciousness. Fantastic as this procedure may seem 
to a logical mind, so-called ‘‘sleep-teaching” has 
acquired a certain vogue; in the practice of this 
method, recorded material to be learned is played 
repeatedly through earphones or a loud-speaker 
to a sleeping subject. 

The “‘sleep-teaching’’ technique, some _pro- 
moters claim, not only is suitable for teaching the 
content of ordinary academic subjects, but also it 
is especially effective, so they say, in implanting 
suggestions which will affect the attitudes and 
behavior of the sleeping subject. “ SLEEP 
LEARNING can bring you a complete fulfillment of 
your every destre,"’ is among the modest claims of 
one company which sells a “ personal development 
course’’ based upon 10 12-inch 78-rpm. records 
with titles such as “memory power,"’ “ will power,”’ 
“magnetic personality,”’ ‘‘self confidence,” and 
“financial success."" The $259 charged for this 
course seems to augur well for the “financial 
success”’ of the seller, at least. This sum pays for 
the 10 records, supplemented by a textbook and 
other printed materials, a timing mechanism to 
turn the record player on and off as the learner 
sleeps, and an under-pillow loud-speaker. For 
$40 more, a record player is added to the deal. 

Several more or less scientific studies have 
seemed to show some possibility that people can 
learn while they sleep. However, a careful review 
of a number of these studies, including many 
which have been cited by advertisers and writers 
of popular articles on the subject, led two qualified 
scientists to say: ‘It is highly speculative whether 
or not the studies. . .have presented any accept- 
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able evidence that learning during sleep is pos 
Tg 

It does appear, nonetheless, that people can 
learn from or be affected by things that are said 
to them during the drowsy period preceding sleep 
or during half-awake periods between episodes of 
deep slumber. At such times, a person may be 
especially susceptible to suggestion. Taking ad- 
vantage of this circumstance in an effort to 
change a person's attitudes or behavior by sug 
gestions played to him from a recording is, how- 
ever, a very risky procedure. 

Patterns of an individual's thoughts and actions 
are basically affected by deep-seated emotional 
factors. How these forces operate is explained in 
a myriad of ways by sharply differing “ 
of psychology and psychiatry, but all qualified 
professionals in these fields would agree that any 
effort to alter personality structure by methods 
of suggestion (as by hypnosis or “ sleep-teaching”’ 


SC hools”’ 


involves some dangers in any case, and involves 
serious hazards if not performed by or under the 
close, continuing supervision of a competent 
psychiatrist or clinical psychologist. 

Even if the habit pattern sought to be altered 
is an apparently minor one, the possible unde- 
sirable outcomes are by no means trivial. One 
contingency is that the effort to suppress an 
undesirable trait or make some other change in 
the superficial personality may be successful, but 
the underlying causes remain unaffected. These 
deep-seated forces may then manifest themselves 
in some new way which is far more undesirable 
than the former mode of expression of which they 
have been deprived. The unfortunate subject 
may, for example, be weaned from such a habit 
as biting his nails, but acquire instead, say, a 
speech defect or a tendency toward periods of 
depression and despair. 

Using ‘‘sleep-teaching” in an effort to impart 
knowledge, such as historical facts or the vocabu- 
lary of a foreign language, does not of course lead 
to the same objections as applying the technique 
in an attempt to influence or modify personality 
traits. When “sleep-teaching”’ is used for ordinary 
pedagogical purposes, it is not likely to do any 
harm; the questions are: Does it work? Does it 
serve a useful purpose? 

It may work, a little, Consumers’ Research be- 
lieves, but on the basis of available information 





we do not recommend this procedure as a practical 
and effective aid in gaining knowledge. The evi- 
dence seems clear that there is no learning at all 
during really deep sleep. Such learning as does 
occur is of material repeated to a subject in 
periods of light slumber or semi-wakefulness 
During these intervals when one is but half awake 
or half asleep), mental acuity is at a low level 
The listener is relatively incapable of compre 
hension, interpretation, and logical organization 
of what he hears. Whatever learning might occur 
would necessarily be on a very low level of value 

he claim that one can accomplish a kind of 
mechanical learning without thinking and without 
effort is, of course, the basic appeal ol ‘sleep- 
teaching But this kind of learning, to the very 
limited extent that it may occur, is not worth 
the effort and the cost of equipment required to 


obtain it To be of real use, information (even 


of the sort that one can learn more or less by 
rote) must be comprehended and must be related 
by the learner to what he already knows. 

The more true comprehension there is of any 
thing learned, the greater must have been the 
participation in the learning process by the higher 
levels of the learner's intellect. Thus learning of 
any consequence during sleep or near-sleep must 
necessarily interfere with repose and delay the 
onset of that deep sleep which is a fundamental 
need for all human beings 

The double use of time—simultaneously for 
learning and for achieving the rest which men’s 
minds and bodies require—is not worthy of seri 
ous attention by persons hungry for knowledge 
Both purposes will be better achieved by studying 
while awake and alert, and by arranging for peri 
ods of sleep without the presence of mentally or 


physically disturbing factors 
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@® OFF THE EDITOR’S CHEST 


Consumers vs. advertising pitchmen 


THERE has been a lot of talk lately about ‘bad 
taste’ in advertising. Blatant advertisements for 
deodorants, laxatives, obesity cures, and various 
remedies for indigestion, particularly on TV, have 
come in for severe criticism. The pitchman of the 
patent medicine shows of earlier days is enjoying 
reincarnation as the television and radio announcer 
who delivers the commercials. The objectionable 
type of advertising has been the subject of so 
much unfavorable comment recently that trade 
journals express fear lest people will come to be- 
lieve that all advertising is deceptive and dis- 
honest. There are calls for a federal code of re- 
strictive regulations, which have been countered 
by suggestions from the industry for self-policing 
to forestall new governmental action. 

The specter of government control is even 
making its appearance in the current political 
campaign. Much apprehension has been ex- 
pressed in advertising circles over a pamphlet by 
Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., Harvard professor and a 
personal adviser to the Democratic Presidential 
candidate, Senator John Kennedy. Mr. Schle- 
singer takes the view that American consumers 
are not spending their money wisely because, he 
claims, they show a prelerence tor television sets 
for the rumpus room rather than new schools to 
educate their children. 
tising is responsible for inducing people to spend 


He suggests that adver- 


their money on “‘private’’ pleasures and indul- 
gences rather than to provide higher taxes for 
improving schools, roads, and national parks. He 
implies the need for federal controls and direction 
to see that consumers’ money is taken away from 
them in taxes, and so spent to better advantage. 

The discussion of what is good and what is bad 
taste, as well as how to improve the taste of the 


‘ 


“masses,”’ is a favorite topic of critics, “ intellec- 
tuals,”’ writers, SOc iologists, and political scien- 
tists. Such comments when they have the effect 
of improving the quality or economy of products 
offered for sale may be considered useful. But 
when politicians get the idea that they should do 
something to improve public taste, the result can 
be definitely undesirable. Matters of taste are 
not, in our opinion, proper subjects for the juris- 
diction of the Federal Trade Commission or any 
other government agency. Indeed, it is to the 
credit of those at the head of the F.T.C. and the 
Federal Communications Commission that they 
have resisted heavy pressures to meddle in such 
matters. Taste is a private and personal matter 
for the individual to determine for himself. 
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Government officials are no better judges of 
what is in good taste than the proprietors of manu- 
facturing plants or department stores. 

The puzzling aspect of the current uproar over 
advertising is that the question of whether it is 
true or not, whether the claims are accurate, and 
in short, whether the product will perform as 
claimed, is given so little consideration. As the 
director of advertising for Plymouth Automobile 
News, Louis T. Hagopian, told the San Francisco 
Advertising Club, ‘People are hungry for facts 
today, especially when they're buying big-ticket 
items. . .in many ways the public is growing up 

‘Buyers are getting sophisticated in the truest 
sense of that tricky word. Education and broader 
experience are upgrading them. But the facts 
must be presented with spirit and ingenuity and 
imagination.”’ 

Perhaps the difficulty is that people are unable 
to believe that a large television network, a re- 
spected big city newspaper, or household maga- 
zines with circulation in the millions would carry 
advertising that makes downright misleading or 
untruthful claims. In this connection, it is inter- 
esting to consider the activities of District At- 
torney Frank Hogan, of New York City, who has 
been responsible for New York grand jury action 
against a number of products and their promoters 
for false advertising. In the fall of 1959, Mr 
Hogan took action against the head of an adver- 
tising agency for false and misleading claims for 
a pocket-size radio that would work forever with- 
out batteries or tubes; for a battery additive 
known as Voltex, that was essentially Epsom salts, 
claimed to make an auto battery run forever; and 
a skin cream called Livigen. It turned out that 
Livigen was nothing but cold cream, advertised as 
the discovery of a Swedish scientist who had a 
diploma from a non-existent college in a non-exis- 
tent town in Latvia. 

More recently, District Attorney Hogan has 
taken action against a much advertised reducing 
preparation called Regimen which he charges has 
done nothing at all for the overweight. The grand 
jury returned a criminal information against the 
manufacturer, Mr. John Andre, two of his com- 
panies, and the advertising agency that handled 
the Regimen account. In this connection it is 
interesting to note that on the very day when this 
product was to be the opening subject of investi- 
gation by a Congressional Committee in Washing- 
ton, D.C., on August 2, 1957, a full page adver- 
tisement for the product appeared in the Wash- 





ington Post, a nationally known newspaper. Ad- 
vertising of the product had been previously 
stopped from circulation through the mails 
through Fraud Order proceedings culminating in 
an affidavit of discontinuance on June 24, 1957, 
a fact of which the newspaper could have been 
informed, but television and publication adver- 
tising were continued. One of the companies in- 
volved in the Regimen case, Drug Research Cor- 
poration, currently puts out Man Tan and Post- 
tan, but no action is anticipated at the present 
time against those two cosmetic preparations. 

It is, of course, much easier to discuss bad taste 
than the truth or accuracy of advertising claims. 
The hard work that District Attorney Frank 
Hogan put on preparation of his case before the 
grand jury that brought the criminal information 
charging false and misleading claims is not some- 
thing that the average critic wants to undertake. 

Certainly the prospective purchaser of a product 
is in no position to have tests made or wants to 
take the trouble required to ascertain for himself 
the truth or falsity of the claims by writing letters 
to experts, or in other ways. The woman who 
buys a new shampoo and discovers after using it 
that it doesn’t really make her hair sparkle like 
the model's, or which doesn’t make her hair 
“naturally curly,”’ as it doesn't, is likely to give 
the advertiser the benefit of the doubt and to 
think, perhaps, that there was probably some- 
thing wrong with the way she used the product. 
If it works satisfactorily enough as a shampoo, 
she may just decide that she expected too much 
of it, or she may switch to another shampoo. 
Only rarely is she likely to write the broadcasting 
company or the product's distributor, or the 
Federal Trade Commission to complain that the 
shampoo did not produce highlights or gloss, or 
curls in her hair as claimed. 


Actually it doesn’t take a courageous, hard- 
working district attorney to clean up misleading 
advertising claims, though in several states off- 
cials are acting to protect consumers. If the men 
and women who buy products on the basis of ad- 
vertising in a particular newspaper, magazine, 
radio or television program, would sit down and 
write intelligent letters of complaint to the sta- 
tion on which the program appeared, to the pub- 
lication that carried the ad, and to the Federal 
Trade Commission at Washington, D.C., which is 
the official government agency responsible for 
proceeding against false and misleading advertis- 
ing of products sold in interstate commerce, there 
would be some changes made. 


Consumers don’t really need a congressional 
investigation, a new law, or a new federal bureau 
policing advertising. Just make it a point to 
express in writing your objections every time you 
buy something that doesn't live up to its adver- 
tising. If only a small number of consumers set 
down their dissatisfaction, not only with bad 
taste, which is a matter of personal opinion, but 
with deceptive and misleading claims, and send 
their letters to the media involved, the F.T.C., 
their local Better Business Bureaus, and their 
district attorney if he happens to be one that is 
alert to the problem, action will be taken to 
clean up the offending advertising. 


It is really a lot cheaper to write a letter than 
it is to pay taxes to support a new government 
agency, and the results will amaze you. We at 
Consumers’ Research are always happy to have 
copies of such letters sent to us. From time to 
time, we bring them to the attention of other 
subscribers and find that they are very useful as 
illustrations of how effectively consumers can act 
in their own behalf. 


The wrong fire extinguisher may cost your life— 


(The beginning of this article is on page 24) 


guisher becomes too heavy to be handled readily 
by a woman or child. Still another disadvantage: 
with the passage of time, if its container becomes 
weakened or the hose clogged, the container may 
burst, with disastrous results. 

The homeowner who is aware of the terrible 
dangers of a fire to members of his family will 
provide a hose carefully coiled within the house 
and left connected at all times to the water sys- 
tem, ready for instant use, long enough to reach 
every part of the house. (In a-large house, hose 
would be connected to water piping at various 
points convenient to the most hazardous places 
(e.g., furnace room, kitchen, attic). In instances 
where the use of a hose is not practical, one or 


two buckets full of water should always be kept 
on each floor. (Do not use water on any electrical 
appliance fire.) Tiny fires have become big be- 
cause there was nothing in the vicinity which 
could be used to deal with even the smallest blaze. 

Avery large proportion of fires in homes could 
be controlled in their beginning stages if water was 
available, even in the small amounts provided with 
ordinary garden hose, or bucket with a dipper. 

Experience has shown that many fires get out 
of hand because of inexpert efforts at extinguish- 
ment. The best advice for any inexperienced 
person, perhaps for anyone, is first to send for the 
fire department, and then take such control efforts 
as are feasible with the means at hand. 
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Phonograph Records 


Please Note: Stereo records are indicated by the symbol ©). 
Most performances are available on both stereo and regular LP records 


pretation, second to the fidelity of the recording 


@®Puccini: La Bohéme. Tebaldi, Bergonzi, D'Angelo, 
Bastianini, Siepi, etc., under Serafin. 4 sides, London OSA 
1208. $11.96. There's no better recording of this operatic 
masterpiece. The stereo effects are quite remarkable with 
sword play and movement across stage clearly heard. The 
quality of the cast’s performance ranks high, indeed 
Serafin has a way with the score that brings tears to your 
eyes. AA AA 

Romberg: Songs of Love. Jesse Crawford (pipe 
organ). Decca DL 78941. $4.98. Slow, sentimental per- 
formance, in the obsolete movie palace tradition, of 
“Desert Song,” ‘Deep in My Heart,” “One Alone,” “Will 
You Remember,”’ and other pleasant tunes. Extra fine 
sound B AA 

S)A peritifs. Philharmonia Orchestra under Mackerras 
Angel S 35750. $5.98. A strange name for more than a 
side of Berlioz (principally “Damnation of Faust’), plus 
two pieces by Chabrier. But is Mackerras the best choice 
for the tuneful, colorful, dynamic music of Berlioz? The 
playing sounds restrained. The Chabrier “Espafia’’ and 
“Féte Polonaise,” however, come off elegantly. Good 
recording A AA 

8)Ballet for Band. Eastman Wind Ensemble under Fen 
nell. Mercury SR 90256. $5.98. Skillful transcriptions of 
“La Boutique Fantasque,” Ballet Music from ‘“Faust,”’ 
“Pineapple Poll.’’ Played with delicacy and charm rarely 
heard from a band. Richly recorded. AA AA 

Dakota Station Sings Ballads and the Blues (vocalist 
Capitol T 1387. $3.98. Versatility, wide vocal range, 
clear enunciation, strong projection—these are the con 
siderable assets of this singer. Well backed up by a band 
conducted by Eddie Wilcox Excellent reproduc 
tion. AA AA 

§)Festival. Chicago Symphony under Reiner. RCA 
Victor LSC 2423. $5.98. Six energetic Russian pieces 
such as “Colas Breugnon Overture” and “Russlan and 
Ludmilla Overture."" However slight the music, Reiner 
manages to make more of it than many of his colleagues 
No exception here. Excellent processing AA AA 

Great German Songs. Hans Hotter (bass Angel 35583 
$4.98. Lieder by Schubert, Schumann, Strauss—very 
nearly the pick of their crop. Hotter’s inability to convey 
excitement causes monotony of expression. But his ex- 
perience and deep voice, though imperfectly produced, 
lead to many moving moments. Well recorded. A AA 

SGypsy Passion. Andre Kostelanetz and His Orches- 
tra. Columbia CS 8228. $4.98. There's phony gypsy 
style in the solo violin playing, but in other respects this is 
an entertaining release for those who like “‘Dark Eyes,” 
“Gypsy Princess,”” ‘Two Guitars,” ““Gypsy Fiddler,”’ and 
the like. Magnificent recording with wide stereo separa- 
tion. d AA 

Heifetz. RCA Victor LM 2382. $4.98. A great violinist 
discloses beauty in a sheaf of miniatures. Some Brahms’ 
Hungarian Dances, Kroll's Banjo and Fiddle, Dinicu's Hora 
Staccato, Stravinsky's Firebird Berceuse, two Paganini 
Caprices, and others. These performances were not previ 
ously collected on LP recordings though several were 
available on 78 rpm, records. No one equals the combination 
of technique, silken tone, and dash you find here. Realistic 
recording. AA A 

8)Jewels of Wolf-Ferrari. Paris Conservatory Orchestra 
under Santi. London CS 6154. $5.98. Welcome disk 
which gives us 10 melodious, catchy, tuneful pieces, 
principally connected with Wolf-Ferrari operas. Occasion- 
ally you hear some of the numbers, like ‘Secret of Suzanne” 
Overture, at Pop Concerts. Played to a turn and mag- 
nificently recorded. AA AA 

Latin Cameos. Knightsbridge Strings. Top Rank RM 
$3.98. Suave performances and lush arrangements fea- 
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BY WALTER F. GRUENINGER 


Ratings (AA, A, B, etc.) apply first to the quality of inter- 


turing strings of “‘La Golondrina,"’ “‘Frenesi,"’ ‘“Siboney,’ 
and other Latin pieces. Suitable for concentrated listen 
ing or agreeable background music Richly re 
corded. AA AA 
SOvertures by Offenbach and Auber. Detroit Symphony 
under Paray. Mercury SR 90215. $5.98. Superb light 
opera overtures including “La Belle Helene,” “Orpheus 
in Hades," “Tales of Hoffmann,” played to the Queen's 
taste. Spaciously recorded AA AA 
8) Renata Tebaldi (soprano). London OS 25120. $5.98 
One of the great soprano voices of our time in operatic 
arias by Puccini on one side; and Verdi, Giordano, and 
Boito on the other. Aside from a minor fault here and 
there, superlative singing expertly recorded. AA AA 
Ten Years of Barbershop Champions. Decca DL 4022. 
$3.98. Principally the quartet champions from 1950 to 
1959. For strange harmonies, they're hard to beat in such 
tunes as “Roses of Picardy,”’ “Shine,”’ “I Believe,”’ ““Good- 
bye Dixie,” “That Tumble Down Shack in Athlone.’ 
Anyone who enjoys quartet singing is likely to find the disk 
delightful. Variable recording, mostly good AA A 
Teresa Berganza Sings Music of Spain (mezzo soprano 
London 5517. $4.98. De Falla’s “Seven Popular Spanish 
Songs” takes up one side, while five songs by other com 
posers take up the other. The young Spanish sensation, 
Miss Berganza, sings agreeably, but she fails to color her 
voice and to excite as she should in some of these pieces 
Perhaps those attributes will come with maturity. Well- 
recorded A AA 
The De Castros (vocal trio). Capitol T 1402. $3.98 
Exuberant sisters who sing in top night spots such as the 
Copacabana, the Sahara, Cocoanut Grove, in the Latin 
style, such numbers as ““The Trolley Song,’ “‘Yes We Have 
No Bananas,’ “‘What a Difference a Day Makes."" You'll 
enjoy this disk. Very well recorded AA AA 
S)The Orchestral Wagner. Philharmonia Orchestra under 
Sawallisch. Angel S 35755. $5.98. Tannhduser Overture, 
Die Meistersinger Overture, and Siegfried’s Rhine Journey 
and Funeral Music. Exciting, amply accented perform- 
ance. Velvety tone, rich brass, crashing cymbals. First 
rate AA AA 
S)The Virtuoso Liszt. Gary Graffman (piano RCA 
Victor LSC 2443. $5.98. Liebestraum, Consolation No. 3, 
Un Sospiro, Hungarian Rhapsody No. 11, and others 
Graffman has a prodigious technique. But has he romantic 
feelipg? Not as much as celebrated older pianists who play 
Liszt. Yet, that’s the style of the younger generation 
Within that style, Graffman plays beautifully Vivid 
recording AA AA 
S)This is the Hollywood Bowl! WHollywood Bowl Sym- 
phony Orchestra under Several Conductors. 4 sides, 
Capitol SABO 8496. $9.96. A collection which includes 
Tchaikovsky's 1812 Overture, Debussy's Reverie, Addinsell’s 
Warsaw Concerto, Brahms’ Hungarian Dance No. 6, Strauss’ 
Rosenkavalier Waltzes. Pleasant listening. The perform- 
ances are quite satisfactory and the recording is first 
rate. AA A 
Vive Paris! Vicky Autier (songstress). Capitol T 10245 
$3.98. There's appealing charm in this girl's singing of 
French songs. It's the sort of performance you look for in 
New York's St. Regis Maisonette and London's Empress 
Club, where the singer has performed. Appropriate ar- 
rangements for orchestra serve as a background. Well 
recorded. AA AA 
S)Wienerwalzer Paprika. Philharmonia MHungarica 
under Dorati. Mercury SR 90190. $5.98. There's a lilt 
to these frothy waltzes, “Merry Widow," “Gypsy Prin- 
cess,"’ ‘Village Swallows " “The Skaters,” etc. And there's 
dandy recording, too. I enjoyed every minute. AA AA 





Ratings of Current Motion Pictures 


THIS SECTION aims to give critical consumers a digest of opinion 
from a wide range of motion picture reviews, including the motion 
picture trade press, leading newspapers and magazines—some 17 
different periodicals in all. The motion picture ratings which follow 
thus do not represent the judgment of a single person, but are based 
on an analysis of critics’ reviews. 
The sources of the reviews are: 

Boxoffice, Cue, Daily News (N. Y.), The Exhibitor, Films in Review, Joint Estimates of 
Current Motion Pictures, Motion Picture Herald, National Legion of Decency, New York 
Herald Tribune, New York Times, The New Yorker, Parents’ Magasine, Release of the 


D. A. R. Preview Commitice, Reviews and Ratings by the Protestant Motion Picture 
Council, The Tablet, Time, Variety (weekly) 


The figures preceding the title of the picture indicate the number 
of critics whose judgments of its entertainment values warrant a 
rating of A (recommended), B (intermediate), or C (not recommended) 
Audience suitability is indicated by “A” for adults, “Y” for 
young people (14-18), and “C” for children, at the end of each line 


Adventures of Huckleberry Finn.dr-c AY¢ 
All the Fine Young Cannibals dr-c A 
All the Young Men war-dr Ay 
Amazing Mr. Teas, The 

(British) 
Angel Wore Red, The 
Angry Silence, The (British) 
Apartment, The 
As the Sea Rages (German) 
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— Ww 
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Battle in Outer Space 

(Japanese) 
Battle of Blood Island 
Battle of the Sexes, The (British). com / 
Bell Boy, The com 4 
Bells Are Ringing mus-com-c / 
Between Time and Eternity dr-« 
Beyond the Time Barrier sci-dr / 
Big Chief, The (French) 
Big Jeeter (Italian).... 
Blitzkrieg (German) war-doc A 
Boy and the Pirates, The adv-c AYC 
Breakout (British) war-dr A) 
Brides of Dracula, The 

(British) mel-c AY 
Bridge, The (German) dr A 
Butterfield 8 nov-c A 
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Cage of Evil crt-mel AY 
Captain's Table, The (British). .com-c A 
Career Girl... dr-c : 
Carry On, Constable (British)... com / 
Carry On, Nurse (British) 

Chartroose Caboose. 

Chasers, The (French) 

Cimarron nov-c AY 
CinderFella mus-fan-c AY 
Circus of Horrors (British) mel-c AY 
College Confidential dr A 
Come Back, Africa. doc-dr A 
Comune Dance with Me (French)... .dr-c A 
Conspiracy of Hearts (British).war-dr A} 
Cossacks, The (Italian) hist-dr-c AYC 
Counterplot ' mys-mel AY 
Cover Girl Killer! (British) cri-mel AY 
Crack in the Mirror. . dr A 
Crazy for Love (French) dr A 
Crowded Sky, The - dr-c A 
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Descriptive abbreviations are as follows 
adr>—acdventure 

biog—biography 

e—in color (Ansco, Eastman, Technicolor, Trucolor 
Warner Color, etc.) 

car—cartoon 

com—comedy 

cri—crime and capture of criminals 
doc—documentary 

dr—drama 

fan—tantasy 

hist—founded on historical incident 

mel —melodrama 

mus—musical 

mys—miystery 

nov—dramatization of a nove 

rom—romance 

sci—science fiction 

soc—social-problem drama 

trav—travelogue 

war—dealing with the lives of people in wartime 
ues western 


Dangerous Age, A mel A 
Dark at the lop of the Stairs, 
The dr-c A 
Day They Robbed the Bank of 
England, The (British)... mys-mel A} 
Dinosaurus (British) sci-c A 
Dreams (Swedish) dr 


Easiest Profession, The (French). .com . 
Electronic Monster, The 

(British) mys-mel . 
Elevator to the Gallows (French)...dr « 
Elmer Gantry dr-c 4 
Enemy General, The war-dr . 
Escape from Terror m ys-mel-« 
Exodus nov-¢ 
Expresso Bongo (British) dr ; 


Fall of the House of Usher, The 
(British) mel-c AY 
Fanny mus-dr-c A 
Female, The (French) dr-c A 
Female Fiends mel A 
Ferry to Hong Kong (British). . mel-c A} 
Fidelio mus-dr A) 
Five Bold Women wes-c A 
Five Branded Women (Italian).war-mei A 
Flame Over India (British) ady-c AYC 
For the Love of Mike dr-c AYC 
From the Terrace nov-c A 


Gallant Hours, The war-dr AYC 
Get Outta Town cri-mel A 
G.1. Blues mus-com-c AY 
Giant of Marathon, The 

(Italian) adv-c AY 
Girl in Lovers’ Lane, The mel A 
Great Day, The (Spanish) dr AYC 
Great Imposter, The dr A 
Guns of the Navarone, The. war-dr-c AY 


Hannibal (Italian) dr-c AY 
Head of a Tyrant (Italian) dr-c A 
Heaven on Earth dr-c AY( 
Hell to Eternity war-dr A 
Hercules Unchained (Italian) adv-c A 
High Powered Rifle, The cri-mel AY 
High Time com-c AY 
Hiroshima, Mon Amour 
(French) 
Holiday Island (Italian) 


C 
} 
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Hound that Thought He Was 

a Raccoon, The 
House of Usher, See Fall of the 
How to Make a Monster 


I Aim at the Stars biog-dr . 
I Passed for White soc-dr . 
Ice Palace dr-« 
I'm All Right, Jack (British) 
In the Wake of a Stranger 
(British) mys-mel AYC 
Incredible Petrified World, The... mel a 
Inherit the Wind A 
It Started in Naples ‘ne cA 
SOC mel A 
mus-doc ng A) 
war-dr A 
mus-com AY 


Jailbreakers, The 

Jazz on a Summer's Day 
Jovanka and the Others 
Juke Box Racket (British) 


Jungle Cat adv-c AYC 


Key Witness cri-dr A 

Last Days of Pompeii, The 
(Italian) ar-« 1 
League of Gentlemen (British).cri-com A 
Leech Woman, The (British) mel A 
Let No Man Write My Epitaph. soc-mel A 
1 


Let's Make Love com-( 


Little Rascals Varieties com AYC 
sci-mel-c AY 


Lost World, The 
Love Specialist, The (Italian) 


com-c A 


Macumba Love mel-c A 
Malaga dr 
Man in a Cocked Hat (British). com . 
Marie Octobre (French) war-dr . 
Menace in the Night (British) .cri-mel . 
Michael Strogoff (French) dr-c . 
Midnight Lace dr-c z 
Missile from Hell (British) war-dr . 
Missile to the Moon. sci-mel 
Model for Murder (British) cri-mel 
Monika (Swedish) dr 
Morals Squad... cri-dr 
Mountain Road, The 
Murder, Inc. 

Music Box Kid, The 


crt-dr-c A 
cri-mel A 


My Dog, Buddy com AYC 
Mysteries of the Deep doc-c AYC 


Never Let Go (British) cri-mel A 

Never on Sunday (Greek) com A 

Never Take Candy from a 
Stranger (British) 

Next to No Time (British) 

Nightfighters, The 

Nights of Lucretia Borgia, The 
(Italian) dr-c A 


SOC -dr f 


Noose for a Gunman wes AYC 


Nude in a White Car (French). .mys-dr A 

Ocean's Eleven cri-dr-c A 

One Foot in Hell dr-c A 

Operation Amsterdam 
(British) 

Oscar Wilde (British) 


Parrish 

Pay or Die 

Platinum High School 
Please Turn Over (British) 
Pollyanna 

Portrait in Black 

Prime Time, The 
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Prisoner of the Volga 
(Italian) 'war-dr- 
Private Lives of Adam and Eve, 
The 
Private Property d 
Psycho mys-mel 
Pull My Daisy soc-dor 


Rachel Cade (British) dr-( 
Rat Race, The dr- 
Rest is Silence, The (German) 
Rikisha Man, The (Japanese) 

Ruth (see Story of) 


Savage Eye, The 
Savage Innocents 
School for Love (French) 
School for Scoundrels (British) 
September Storm 
Sergeant’s Daughter, The 

(German) 
Sexpot (French) 
Shameless Sex (Italian) 
Sign of Zoro adv . 
Ski Troop Attack.. war-mel . 
Skyscraper doc-t 
Song Without End mus-biog-c . 
Sons and Lovers (British) dr A 
S.0.S. Pacific (British) mel A 
Spartacus dr-c A 
Stop! Look! and Laugh! com AYC 
Storm of the Pacific, The 

(Japanese) war-dr-c AY 
Story of Ruth, The dr-c AYC 
Strangers When We Meet dr-c A 
Stranglers of Bombay (British) mel A 
Studs Lonigan nov / 
Subterraneans, The mus-COmM-C / 
Summer of the 17th Doll (British) dr / 
Sundowners, The ’ 
Surprise Package 
Sword and the Cross, The 

(Italian)... .. 


Tarzan, the Magnificent 
(British) mel-c 

Teenage Zombies mel . 

13 Fighting Men war-dr-c . 

13 Ghosts mys-mel . 

39 Steps, The (British) mys-mel-c , 

Three Came to Kill mys-mel AYC 

Three-Penny Opera, The 
(German) 

Thunder in Carolina 

Time Machine, The. 

Trapped in Tangier 
(Italian).. 

Trials of Oscar Wilde, The 
(British) 

Twelve Hours to Kill 

Twelve to the Moon 


Under Ten Flags (Italian) war-dr A 
Unforgiven, The wes-c AY 
Valley of the Redwoods mel A 
Virgin Island (British) com-c AY 


Walk Like a Dragon 

Walking Target, The 

Wasp Woman, The 

When Comedy Was King com 4 
Where the Hot Wind Blows (French).dr . 
Why Must I Die? soc-mel . 
Wicked Go to Hell, The (French) 

Wild Ride, The 

Wild River, The 

Would-be Gentleman, The 


mus-dr 


cri-mel-c 
biog-c A 


cri-mel AYC 
sci-mel AYC 


Young Jesse James 





The Consumers’ Observation Post 
(Continued from page 4) 


RED DYES used on cotton fabrics are not always colorfast to dry-clean- 
ing solvents, warns the National Institute of Drycleaning. Many of the 
fabrics used in outdoor wearing apparel, such as men’s and boys’ jackets, 
show a yellow area when an attempt is made to remove heavy soil, spots, and 
stains from the red-—dyed area. The color is fast to water, however, al- 
though some housecoats, bathrobes, and jackets of red wool change when 
spotted or treated with water. Keep the problem in mind next time you take 
a garment <f this sort to your dry cleaner. 


* * * 


THE MAJOR FACTOR IN HIGHWAY COLLISIONS is some mechanical failure of 
the automobiles involved. That was a conclusion of a Harvard Medical 
School study published in Better Homes and Gardens. Inadequate automobile 
care and service were responsible for a lack of lubrication in wheel bear- 
ings, for example. Intense frictional heat from high speed driving ex- 
pands the bearings, locks the wheels, and causes cars to skid as if the 
brakes had been applied. Damaged or defective tie rods, drive shafts, 
brakes, and other critical items were found in collision cars. Better have 
your car serviced regularly and checked by a careful and conscientious 


mechanic. 
a_i 


YOU CAN NOW ORDER roasts, chops, and steaks by mail. That is a new 
service offered by Montgomery Ward, well-known mail-order house which has 
issued a catalog of Wilson and Company meats ranging from porterhouse and 
sirloin steaks to spareribs and poultry. The catch is that a minimum of 25 
pounds must be ordered at one time, and prices are not. cheap. The meat is 
frozen and shipped express prepaid, packaged in insulated containers with 
dry ice. The catalog pictures will make meat eaters drool. 


* * * 


LILT HOME PERMANENT in its new push-button form is not as convenient 
to apply in actual use as the television commercials would have you think. 
One consumer who used it reports that it is difficult to apply on curls 
at the back of the head. (Aiming with use of a mirror at the back of one’s 
head presents real difficulties.) She finds the regular type, which in- 
volves dipping cotton in the lotion and applying it by feel, easier to 
manage. The new push-button Lilt cannot be directed at a back curl con- 


Looking for help in getting your money’s worth? 
Consult CONSUMER BULLETIN before making a purchase! 


Whether it be a new compact car, an automatic washing machine, a 
refrigerator-freezer, a 35 mm. camera, or a new set of china, you will 
be able to make a wiser decision if you consult CR’s comparative 
quality ratings based on scientific, impartial tests. Each month 
brings you new information and news in the consumer's field. 


Just off the press in September, the big 224-page ANNUAL provides a 
convenient buyer's encyclopedia, a compendium of previous product 
ratings and useful information about so many of the goods and services 
that consumers must buy for everyday use. Subscribers often write us 
that the price of a subscription is saved on the first important purchase. 


How much does a subscription cost? Just turn the page. 
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veniently; the push button gets slippery from the liquid and the bottle is 
difficult to hold as the process continues; and when not properly di- 
rected, the wave lotion drips down the back of the neck of the user. The 
new applicator was deemed satisfactory only if a kind neighbor or friend 

is at hand to help with the permanent wave. 


oo fe 


REDUCING TOOTH DECAY by eating more fish is recommended by a well- 
known nutritionist. Dr. Frederick J. Stare of Harvard University School of 
Public Health points out that ocean fish provide sufficient fluorine to 
protect dental enamel and prevent cavities. It is his view that the battle 
of fluoridating drinking water can be resolved by forgetting the water and 
leaving the job to greater use of fish in the diet. 


* * * 


AS SOME TOURISTS have learned, foreign cars purchased abroad are duti- 
able upon importation into the United States without any allowance for the 
personal exemptions, if they were ordered in the United States beforehand. 
Customs exemptions apply if the car was acquired abroad as an incident of 
the journey. All members of the family traveling together may apply their 
exemptions toward the car, which must be declared at actual purchase price. 





* * 


PURE DRINKING WATER is now being merchandised in cans similar to those 
used for soft drinks or beer. Teasdale Packing Company of San Jose, Cali- 
fornia, puts out a carton of 12 cans of U.S. Aqua, 12 fluid ounces per 
can, at $1.25 a carton. The company insists that it is not a gag. It is 
certainly much better for children’s teeth, on an auto trip, for example, 
than soda pop and is a suggested item for a Civil Defense supply shelf. 


* *+ * 


NEW OR NEWLY TESTED: 


Deluxe "Shoe ‘’Tainer." 9-pair size, 18 x 36 x 4-1/2 inches, $3.99. 
This new device for storing shoes, which resembles an airplane luggage bag, 
is widely sold in department stores and other outlets. It has a heavy vinyl 
body with cardboard frame and a clear panel that opens on 3 sides with a 
zipper. There is a plastic handle for carrying the container. Inside the 
outer case is a set of cardboard cells for holding a total of 9 pairs of 
shoes. The shoe storage device is light and convenient for storing shoes 
from one season to the next, but not sturdy enough to use for travel. On 
one short trip by car, the cardboard compartments collapsed and allowed a 
pair of shoes to slide into another compartment. Furthermore, the con- 
tainer must be fully packed with shoes in each compartment or the indi- 
vidual compartment that is empty will collapse and throw the whole set of 
cells out of shape. The device has definite limitations. 
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Increase ice-cream Sales and Profits 


with 


C YL, bap Sti iY 


Ta) Olls a perfect] i 
that looks lar el 
less thar i portion obtained with ordinary 


I ty ye ay d pper 


Modern-Scoop pays for itself in extra profits 
—while giving bigger and better looking serv- 
ings. You make an additional profit of $1.25 
per 2'S gallon can of ice-cream! If vou sell 
only 5 cans per week your extra profit the 


first week will pay for the Modern-S¢ oop! 


An ice cream dipper that scoops up less, 
for more $s 


“4nd Every Portion actually looks bigger and creamier!” 





though it is asserted to look bigger than the 
: normal 2-ounce dip, weighs only 14% ounces 
ys Frere s@ manu “A SAVING of 30%,, Less Time. . . less effort! 


cream from children Bigger sales volume!" 


tin reager who se ah 
9 i Che maker of the new gadget helps the retailer 


> i F cne h 
~ aaaeeee vam to make more proht, and the consumer to cut 


e cream scoop now being down on his ice cream consumption (a highly 
wiscovery alleged desirable goal for many persons, espec ially the 
of every 2-1/5 obese and those who must guard against heart 

The reader who trouble He also deceives the dealers who buy 
advertising litera- his scoop by false claims regarding the way his 
ing ice cream by device gets its effect The head of the Modern 


ices as the money Scoop allegedly CONTAINS an edible, heat generat 
should be ing liquid that is sealed in he device IS said to 
be the invention of a physicist, but he is not 
berred . 
named, and one can readily see why he would 





wish to preserve his anonymity, in view of the fact 








that physicists do not know of “edible heat gen- 
Vodern-Scoop, according to its descriptive circu- erating liquids.’" (Solutions of radioactive ele 
lar, gets its effect by delivering uncompressed balls ments and compounds give off small amounts of 
of ice cream that /ook larger but weigh 20 percent heat along with deadly alpha, beta, or gamma 
less than the portions obtained with ordinary radiation, but radioactive materials are expensive 
dippers Phat’s said to be $1 65 to $2 extra profit and dangerous, and they are not the sort of thing 
per can ol ream, and the Modern-Scoop ball one would build into an ice cream scoop, even one 
ol we crea sits promoter ‘looks like more meant to make small dips look bivver to the eaver 


lor the money! The \odern-Scoop portion, eves of the waiting small fr 
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COMING 
IN FUTURE BULLETINS 


Silver polishes 
Baker's Hagerty Silver Foam 
Bonnie Brite International 
Brite Silver JNT 
Cadie Noxon 
Electro Silicon Shino 
Ellanar Silcreme Siibrite 
Gleamit Silva Cloths 
Goddards Silverfleece 
Gold Seal Glass Wax Sterling Brite 
Gorham Tarn-!-Shield 

Wright's 


Battery-operated portable television set 
with transistors—Motorola Astronaut 
OTelal-ielaal-1s 


; Toys for Christmas 
Bulletin Curtiss Pusher Model Airplane 
Heathkit Electronic Lab. 


y PL Spill and Spe!l Word Game 
Structo Dishwasher 


Structo Washer -Dryer 
Tantalizer 


1960-1961 
and others 


Men’s electric shavers 
Craftsman Custom Ronson 
Craftsman Standard Schick 3 Speed 
Craftsman Syncromatic Sunbeam Rollmaster 
The consumer's encyclopedia for wise Norelco Speedshaver Sunbeam 555 
buying. A handy, well-indexed sum- Remington Roll -A-Matic Top Star 


mary of products previously tested, 
with much new information and ad Women’s electric shavers 


vice for consumers on many impor- 

tant subjects. Craftsman First Lady Lady Sunbeam 
Lady Ronson Supreme Norelco Coquette 

Lady Schick Remington Princess 


There is a convenient : 
order blank on page 38 Food waste disposers 


Ses mow oubecstbers. Record changers and turntables 





Consumer Bulletin 


The pioneer consumer magazine, testing and reporting on products since 1928. 


Published by Consumers’ Research, Inc., Washington, New Jersey. 





























